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L.  LYNNE  DRIGGS 


Foreword 

Tribute  for  this  beginning  book  and  others  to  come  on  DRIGGS 
FAMILY  HISTORY,  goes  first  to  three  pioneers  in  a  labor  of  love  for 
all  who  bear  our  American  name.  Dr.  James  Monroe  Cooper  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  whose  grandparents  were  George  and  Sarah  Cleveland  Driggs, 
seems  to  have  started  the  larger  “Family  Tree.”  Colonel  Laurence 
LaTourette  Driggs,  of  New  York  City,  soon  joined  in  gathering  and 
compiling  records  of  the  family,  especially  of  its  eastern  branches,  and 
Benjamin  W.  Driggs,  Jr.,  of  Driggs,  Idaho,  responded  helpfully  to  the 
call  for  the  records  of  those  who  went  into  the  farther  west. 

Through  the  earher  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century  these  leaders 
gave  generously  of  their  time,  means,  talents  to  collecting  and  verifying 
priceless  data.  As  it  came  to  them  from  all  across  our  land,  the  desire 
grew  to  have  the  rich  heritage  preserved  and  printed.  A  circular  letter 
■—  vibrant  with  the  true  Driggs  spirit,  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
family  they  had  found  still  hving.  Harry  Stoddard  Driggs  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  fortunately  saved  a  copy  of  this  letter,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following: 

“This  history  of  the  Driggs  Family  in  America  has  been  compiled  after  more 
than  thirty  years  spent  in  collecting  material  from  family  Bibles,  town  and  county 
records,  from  probate  records  and  tombstones,  inscriptions  and  from  local  publications. 

“Many  members  of  the  family,  living  in  various  states,  have  sent  data 
concerning  their  own  immediate  family  and  accurate  family  line  has  been  provided, 
connecting  with  the  original  ancestor  Joseph  Driggs,  who  settled  in  Middleton, 
Connecticut. 

“A  large  amount  of  time,  energy  and  money  ha's  been  spent  in  collecting 
the  mass  of  information.  It  should  be  published  for  each  member  of  the  Driggs 
Tribe.  A  book  of  more  than  400  pages  will  be  required.  The  cost  will  be  about 
$4,000,  a  sum  that  should  be  produced  by  members  of  the  Driggs  family  themselves. 

“Therefore  this  notice  is  sent  to  you  and  every  other  descendant  of  Joseph 
Driggs  to  ascertain  whether  you  wish  this  genealogy  of  the  family  published.  To 
meet  the  cost  will  require  the  ordering  of  one  copy  for  each  of  the  400  members 
at  $10.  Spencer  Bartholomew  Driggs,  President  of  the  Musical  Advance,  published 
in  New  York  City,  will  undertake  the  publication  of  the  work.” 

Spencer  Driggs  evidently  did  publish  some  pages  of  the  proposed 
Driggs  Genealogical  Record,  just  how  many  we  do  not  know.  The  appeal 
with  the  sample  of  what  was  planned  did  not  bring  the  fine  plan  to 
fruition.  What  these  devoted  members  of  our  family  did  is  still  invaluable. 
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A  wealth  of  recorded,  dependable  data  came  of  their  efforts  and  with 
it  a  stirring  call  to  carry  forward.  Dr.  James  Monroe  Cooper,  Colonel 
Laurence  Driggs  and  Benjamin  W.  Driggs  have  all  passed  away,  but 
their  spirit  and  blessings  we  feel  now  as  we  try  to  bring  the  great  work 
to  expanded  achievement. 

Others  have  carried  on  devotedly  in  preserving  this  family  heritage. 
Harry  Driggs  of  Indiana,  inspired  by  these  leaders,  has  kept  enriching 
his  memory  book  until  now  he  has  one  filled  with  treasures.  From  it 
has  come  data  of  great  value  in  making  this  book.  Jean  R.  Driggs,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  also  has  spent  more  than  forty  years  collecting, 
classifying,  indexing  a  genealogy  of  our  family.  Our  gratitude  goes  to 
them  and  all  other  Driggs  workers  who  have  given  and  are  giving 
themselves  to  the  preservation  of  our  cherished  heritage. 

Active  interest  in  bringing  to  publication  a  DRIGGS  FAMILY 
HISTORY  was  revived  at  the  first  of  our  REUNIONS  held  in  1954, 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Howard  R.  Driggs  —  “Uncle  Howard”  as  we 
affectionately  call  him,  remarked;  “Our  family  will  come  alive  for  all 
of  us,  only  when  we  produce  a  book,  or  series  of  books,  to  keep  in 
living  memory  our  treasured  history.  ‘White  man’s  book,’  the  Indians 
say,  ‘never  forgets.’  ” 

There  was  approving  applause  and  with  it  the  pointed  suggestion, 
“Uncle  Howard,  you  write  the  book.”  Then  a  pledge,  “We’ll  see  it 
through.” 

“Hold  on.  Kinsmen?”  came  the  response?  “I  cannot  take  on  the 
writing  of  the  whole  family  history.  You  younger  members  will  have 
to  get  under  the  largest  share  of  that  load.  What  I  may  be  able  to  do 
is  to  produce  an  introductory  book  —  entitled,  perhaps,  Driggs  Beginnings 
in  America  —  making  our  ancestors  walk  and  talk,  if  I  can.” 

So  it  was  cheerfully,  earnestly  agreed.  Here  is  that  book  —  in  its 
attractive  binding,  designed  by  Perry  Driggs,  its  pages  brightened  by 
Rulon  Hales,  artist,  and  rare  photographs,  which  members  of  the  family 
East  and  West,  have  helped  to  gather.  These  with  the  story  —  drama 
that  fills  that  rest  of  the  book,  should  bring  information  and  enjoyment 
to  all  who  bear  the  name  Driggs,  and  to  others  who  may  find  interest 
in  the  little  volume  portraying  high  points  in  the  true  story  of  a 
family  of  distinctive  American  name. 


Other  books  on  our  history  we  are  confident  will  soon  follow.  A 
DRIGGS  GENEALOGY,  as  said,  is  well  underway.  Every  Driggs  we 
can  find  will  be  in  that  book,  with  those  of  others  connected  through 
family  ties  with  our  name  Jean  R.  Driggs,  with  Ellen  Clark,  Silver 
Springs,  Maryland,  and  Clare  Christensen  of  American  Fork,  Utah, 
are  a  committee  leading  in  this  assignment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Edwin  L.  Driggs  of  Oakland,  California, 
and  William  K.  Driggs,  of  Sherman  Oaks  in  the  same  state,  another 
book  of  biographical  sketches,  is  also  well  under  way.  They  are  working 
diligently  to  gather  these  biographical  sketches  from  East  and  West. 
All  of  our  family  should  help  in  this  service. 

Still  other  books,  of  stirring  interest  and  worth  are  in  the  beginning 
stages:  A  DRIGGS  STORY  BOOK  for  our  children  and  all  who  keep 
young  at  heart;  a  DRIGGS  ALBUM  of  pictures  — -  snapshots  and 
others  of  interest,  to  bring  us  closer.  Join  with  us  all  of  our  expanding 
family.  Rewarding  |oy  is  in  this  effort  with  laudable  pride  and  strength 
for  those  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  our  pioneers.  “Uncle  Howard” 
has  shown  us  the  way.  Let  all  others  join  now  in  making  the  precious 
dream  of  other  books  come  true. 

DRIGGS  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 
Louis  Lynne  Driggs 
President 
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East  Meets  West 

It  happened  in  1922  at  historic  Cooper  Union  Building  in  New  York 
City.  Howard  Driggs  had  just  concluded  an  address  on  the  Old  Oregon 
Trail  when  a  man  of  mihtary  bearing  walked  up  to  the  rostrum.  Extending 
his  hand  to  clasp  the  speaker’s,  he  said,  “I  am  Laurence  Driggs.  Happy  to 
meet  one  of  my  kinsmen  from  the  far  West.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  treasured  friendship  —  and  more.  Riches, 
East  and  West,  they  had  gathered  were  shared.  Both  had  a  keen  interest 
in  history  and  a  bond  in  their  heritage  of  family  lore. 

Their  lines  of  work  were  different.  Laurence,  for  distinguished  service 
with  the  Air  Force  in  the  first  World  War,  had  won  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  our  Army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  “Early  Birds”  - —  airmen  who  had 
learned  to  fly  before  the  war.  Later  he  founded  and  became  first  president 
of  the  American  Flying  Club  made  up  of  pilots  who  had  flown  over  the 
lines.  Howard,  through  years  of  service  as  a  teacher  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  college,  had  won  professorships  in  the  University  of  Utah 
and  in  New  York  University.  Later  as  president  of  the  American  Pioneer 
Trails  Association,  he  had  led  in  reclaiming  the  trails  over  which  the 
pioneers  had  carried  America  Westward. 

Naturally  they  had  a  wealth  of  firsthand  stories  to  exchange.  One 
thing,  however,  which  brought  them  together  in  the  Eastern  homeland  of 
the  Driggs  Family  was  an  eagerness  to  preserve  in  truth  and  vibrancy  the 
stories  of  their  forebears.  Through  his  boyhood,  Laurence  had  lived  many 
of  these  stories  as  he  heard  them  around  home  firesides  of  the  East.  Later 
he  took  time  from  his  work  as  a  lawyer  to  search  the  records  for  our 
Driggs  genealogy  —  and  a  masterful  contribution  he  has  made. 

His  book  of  memories,  filled  with  data  from  written  records  and  with 
stories,  brings  us  closer  to  our  ancestors  who  came  in  Colonial  times,  to 
help  settle  and  develop  our  America.  Some  of  them  later  in  our  War  for 
Freedom  helped  to  place  the  first  thirteen  stars  in  our  flag.  Among  them 
were  members  of  the  Driggs  Family  who  joined  in  the  westward  movement 
which  finally  expanded  our  new  nation  “from  sea  to  shining  sea.” 
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Howard,  born  in  the  farther  West,  of  parents  who  made  the  covered 
wagon  trek  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  “Valleys  of  the  Mountains,” 
gathered  a  treasure  trove  of  stories  from  the  Driggs  pioneers.  They  helped 
add  some  stars  of  western  states  to  “Old  Glory.”  As  a  teacher,  he  often 
used  these  stories,  straight  from  the  sources,  to  make  our  history  walk 
and  talk  for  young  Americans.  Many  of  the  choice  ones  found  their  way 
into  books  he  created  to  help  keep  alive  the  true  story-drama  of  America’s 
making  for  our  boys  and  girls  —  and  for  all  who  keep  young  in  heart. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  introductory  book  is  to  share  these  stories. 
Naturally  those  who  bear  the  name  Driggs,  by  birth  or  by  marriage,  will 
have  first  interest.  Others,  we  trust,  may  find  them  good  reading.  Only 
a  few  choice  ones  can  be  woven  into  this  beginning  sketch  of  our  stor>' 
heritage. 

Our  hope  is  that  it  will  be  followed  with  other  books.  A  Driggs 
family  genealogy,  already  well  under  way,  should  be  carried  forward  and 
published.  Another  which  may  be  called  “A  Driggs  Who’s  Who”  might 
well  bring  forth  briefly  worthy  achievements  by  members  of  the  family. 
Still  another,  of  appeal  to  our  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  older  ones,  may 
well  be  a  book  of  choice  stories  lived  by  various  of  our  kinfolk  as  they 
helped  to  make  our  America.  A  Driggs  Family  album,  filled  with  selected 
pictures  —  “snapshots”  of  home  scenes  and  homefolk,  with  other  photos 
to  bring  us  closer  to  those  who  bear  our  name. 

No  thought  of  “Ancestor  Worship”  is  here.  Yet  a  proper  pride  may 
come  from  the  best  of  Driggs  achievements.  Even  Pat  McGinty,  a  genial 
Irishman,  felt  this.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  asked,  “Who  were  your 
ancestors” 

“Ancestors,”  Pat  shot  back.  “What  the  divil  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  the  people  you  sprang  from.” 

“Sprang  from,  did  ye  say?  The  McGintys  never  sprang  from  anybody. 
They  sprang  at  ’em.” 

Well,  we  had  ancestors  ready,  as  the  record  shows,  to  fight  and  work 
for  freedom.  Most  of  them  were  doers,  who  seemed  to  have  found  the  I 
Can  in  American.  They  were  not  perfect  —  just  generally  good  folk  — 
with  their  frailties  and  their  fine  qualities.  Most  of  them  were  generous' 
hearted,  easy  to  meet,  and  with  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  True  reverence 
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was  in  their  hearts  —  but  they  resented  intolerance  and  empty  forms  of 
worship. 

The  record  reveals  they  were  real  Americans,  developed  in  our  land 
of  freedom,  with  its  advancing  frontiers.  Fur  traders,  farmers,  tradesmen, 
soldiers,  sailors,  whalers,  Indian  hunters  and  Indian  victims,  preachers, 
teachers,  magistrates,  poHticians,  pioneers  —  were  among  them. 

Within  about  300  he  studied,  Colonel  Laurence  Driggs  Hsts  also  a 
tavern  keeper,  a  divorcee,  a  deserter,  a  pirate,  a  King’s  favorite,  a  “Lord 
of  the  Manor’’  —  and  other  colorful  characters  enough  for  sensational 
stories,  if  one  is  inchned  to  pursue  the  quest. 

This  hfting  statement  comes  from  the  colonel’s  record  of  Our  Ancestry 
in  America.  Everyone  who  bears  our  family  name  may,  if  he  or  she  desires, 
join  any  of  the  following  honored  societies: 

Holland  Society;  St.  Nicholas;  The  Pilgrims;  Colonial  Wars;  Sons  or 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution;  Lords  of  the  Manor;  Founders  and  Patriots; 
War  of  1812;  Foreign  Wars. 

To  these  may  well  be  added:  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Pioneers; 
Veterans  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  the  G.A.R.;  Veterans  of  the  Spanish' 
American  War;  and  of  World  War  I  and  11.  Driggs  descendants  have 
played  their  parts  in  all  the  wars  for  freedom  waged  by  our  country. 

Not  alone  in  wars,  but  in  every  other  phase  of  our  nation’s  developing 
story,  have  members  of  the  Driggs  Family  had  some  major  roles.  Satisfaction 
may  be  felt  in  this  record  of  accomphshment.  In  it  is  strength  and 
inspiration.  Our  concern  for  preserving  the  past,  however,  is  because  we 
hope  for  Hke  laudable  outcomes  through  the  future. 

“Why  do  we  have  to  study  history?’’  a  restive  high  school  boy  once 
asked  a  teacher. 

“Why  take  care  of  the  roots  of  the  apple  tree?’’  came  the  answer. 

The  lad  thought  a  moment,  then  responded:  “Well,  I  guess  we’d  not 
get  much  fruit  if  we  didn’t  take  care  of  the  roots.’’ 

“That  is  true,’’  added  the  teacher.  “Also  remember  this:  Any  apple 
tree,  or  any  other  tree  that  bears  good  fruit,  roots  deeply  in  a  soil  made 
rich  by  sacrifice.  The  blossoms  that  burst  into  beauty;  the  leaves  that 
spread;  the  luscious  apple,  peach,  pear,  or  other  tempting  fruit  that 
develops,  are  in  essence  the  blossoms,  leaves,  and  fruit  that  came  in  the 
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yesteryears.  We  are  here  because  our  ancestors  were  there.  In  their 
remembered  and  appreciated  lives  is  our  most  precious  heritage.” 

May  this  little  book,  and  those  that  we  trust  will  follow,  keep  these 
treasured  forebears  of  ours  with  us.  May  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful 
in  their  lives  serve  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  for  each  and  all  of  our  multi' 
plied  family  today.  Lastly,  may  each  one  who  bears  the  name  they  have 
honored  in  words  and  deeds,  strive  to  add  luster  to  the  name  DRIGGS. 


Our  Dutch  Ancestry  In  America 


When  Hendrick  Hudson,  an  English  navigator  in  the  employ  of  the 
Dutch,  sailed  his  ship  Half  Moon  into  what  is  now  throbbing  New  York 
Harbor,  he  opened  the  way  for  the  Dutch  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  America.  Hudson  failed  in  his  quest  to  find  a  “Northwest 
Passage”  to  the  fabulous  riches  of  far-off  India.  He  ghmpsed,  however,  a 
promise  of  vastly  greater  wealth  to  be  won  along  the  lordly  river  that 
ever  since  has  borne  his  name. 

Coppery-skinned  natives  on  its  banks,  or  skimming  its  waters  in  their 
light  canoes,  eyed  keenly  the  winged  vessel.  Some  were  ready  to  fight, 
others  to  flee,  but  a  few  venturous  ones  dared  to  go  closer,  and,  after  an 
exchange  of  friendly  signs  with  the  white  visitors,  began  to  barter  with 
them.  Furs,  grapes,  pumpkins,  and  other  foods  were  swapped  for  shining 
knives,  kettles,  bright  cloths,  and  beads,  making  everybody  happy.  It  was 
the  simple  beginning  of  trade  that  makes  New  York  City  and  its  environs 
the  mighty  center  of  world  commerce  it  is  today.  Hudson,  to  foster  the 
trade,  risked  leaving  a  few  of  his  men  on  Manhattan  Island,  across 
the  wide  bay,  then  he  sailed  for  Holland  to  report. 
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Dutch  leaders  were  quick  to  follow  through  on  this  promise  of 
expanding  trade  and  colonization.  Holland  immediately  laid  claim  to  the 
region  their  navigator  had  penetrated  through  the  mouth  of  its  great  river. 
The  realm  was  named  New  Netherland.  This  was  in  1609,  about  the 
time  the  English  under  doughty  Captain  John  Smith  were  struggling  to 
gain  a  firm  foothold  in  Virginia,  and  well  before  1620,  when  the  Pilgrims, 
in  search  of  a  freer  homeland,  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Just  after  the 
advent  of  these  heroic  folk  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  obtained  a  patent  for  the  territory  between  the 
Connecticut  and  the  Delaware  Rivers. 

Vigorous  trade  was  promoted,  and  colonial  development  of  New 
Netherland  was  encouraged  with  generous  land  grants.  To  each  leader 
who  would  plant  a  colony  of  fifty  persons  in  the  untamed  region,  a  tract 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  fronting  on  the  Hudson,  was  awarded,  to  be  held 
by  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  Such  sponsors  of  settlement  were  first  called 
“patroons”  then  “lords  of  the  Manor.”  Some  of  their  estates,  changed 
through  the  years,  still  are  held  along  the  Hudson,  while  among  the 
picturesque  hills  and  vales  that  border  the  river  are  farms  and  towns 
which  had  their  beginnings  in  these  old  Dutch  Days.  All  the  way  from 
Brooklyn  (founded  and  named  by  the  Dutch),  New  Amsterdam  (now 
New  York  City),  northward  to  Albany  (first  a  Dutch  trading  post), 
the  sturdy,  thrifty  Hollanders  developed  their  New  Netherland. 

It  was  a  transplanting  of  Dutch  folk  and  folkways  in  America. 
Washington  Irving,  “Father  of  American  Literature,”  has  kept  alive  for 
us  these  colorful  people  in  his  classic  Rip  Van  Whiffle  and  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  as  well  as  in  other  stories.  As  a  youth,  traveling  up  and 
down  the  Hudson,  he  came  to  know  the  Dutch  settlers  well  —  listened 
to  their  charming  folk  tables  brought  from  Holland,  caught  the  spirit 
of  their  home  life  and  their  customs.  All  these  he  portrayed  with  under' 
standing  artistry  in  tales  with  new  American  settings. 

Another  creation  of  his  that  brings  to  us,  in  delightful  humorous 
vein,  the  story  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  America,  is  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  }^e''>  Tor\.  His  fun^making  account  of  the  Dutchmen's  trading 
with  the  Indians,  his  cartoondike  descriptions  of  their  various  governors  — 
Wooter  Van  Twiller,  the  Doubter,  and  testy  Peter  Stuyvesant  with  his 
wooden  leg,  last  of  these  rulers  —  made  some  of  the  Dutch  angry  at 
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which  was  awarded  in  1416  by  Kaiser  Sigmund  of  Holland  to  the  De  Raet 
Family,  when  Jan  de  Raet  was  made  the  Baron  de  Ryks. 
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first  reading.  Most  of  them,  however,  and  a  host  of  others  got  some  chuckles 
out  of  Father  Knickerbocker’s  stories.  They  still  are  pleasant  reading  — 
and  more.  Irving’s  portrayals  of  the  Dutch  folk  are  true  to  the  life  he 
knew  so  well,  and  they  carry  helpful  information  for  those  who  would 
get  closer  to  these  colonial  people  from  old  Holland. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  Driggs  family  story?  Simply  this: 
According  to  the  records  gathered  by  Colonel  Laurence  Driggs,  and  verified 
by  others  who  have  made  careful  studies  of  our  ancestry,  the  conclusion 
is:  OUR  FOREBEARS  IN  AMERICA  WERE  AMONG  THE 
DUTCH  SETTLERS  THAT  DEVELOPED  NEW  NETHERLAND. 

None  of  these  progenitors  bore  our  family  name  of  today.  Driggs  is 
distinctly  of  American  origin.  How  it  came  to  be  developed  is  an  interesting 
story  to  be  told  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  it  is 
simply  an  Anglicized  form  of  our  Dutch  family  name,  and  found  variously 
spelled  in  old  records:  Dratz,  de  Raet,  de  Raedt,  de  Rx]\s,  etc.,  and  brought 
by  one  of  our  forebears  to  America. 

Colonel  Driggs  has  left  for  us  these  helpful  records,  connecting  our 
ancestors  with  old  Holland,  and  telling  of  the  coming  of  some  of  these 
to  New  Netherland  with  other  Dutch  folk.  Following  are  a  few  of  his 
high  point  paragraphs: 

“REITSLAP,  the  Dutch  Debrett,  gives  the  De  Raet  family  in  Holland 
back  to  the  Twelfth  Century,  with  Coat  of  Arms.  In  1416  Kaiser  Sigmund 
enobled  the  family,  making  Jan  de  Raet  BARON  de  RIJKS,  meaning 
Baron  of  the  Kingdom.  The  name  de  Raet  means  of  the  Council.  “Cun 
iously,  (adds  the  Colonel)  the  words  de  Rij\s  are  pronounced  almost  the 
same  as  Driggs,  and  may  have  been  the  inspiration  for  the  latter  surname.” 

*  *  * 

“In  1660  Captain  Roelof  Marmenszen  de  Raedt  brought  over  the 
battleship  VCoel\  which  Stuyvesant  used  to  attack  the  Swedish  settlement 
on  the  Delaware  River.  This  Roelof,  son  of  Harmon  de  Raedt,  settled  in 
New  Amsterdam,  and  baptised  his  son  Johannes  here  in  1665.” 

Sj!  *  * 

“Herman  d’  Raedt,  Captain  of  the  VCoec\e,  was  also  here  in  1660.” 
“It  is  possible,”  adds  Colonel  Driggs,  “That  Josias  Janszen  de  Raedt,  Dutch 
ancestor  of  the  Driggs  family  in  America,  and  son  of  Jan  De  Raedt  of 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  came  with  his  kinfolk  on  this  ship  Woecl^e.  This 
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Josias  de  Raedt  was  probably  in  his  teens  when  he  landed  in  New  Amster' 
dam. 

We  have  little  record  of  his  first  few  years  in  the  new  land.  He  must 
have  spent  some  time  in  old  Brooklyn,  for  it  was  there  be  met  Aeltje 
Brower,  daughter  of  Adam  Brower  and  his  wife,  of  French  parentage. 
Well,  Josias  and  Aeltje  fell  in  love,  and  later  were  married  —  an  event 
of  moment  in  our  Driggs  Family  story.  —  but  more  of  this  later. 

*  ♦  * 


Aeltje  s  father  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  colorful  character.  He 
had  come  to  America  as  a  soldier  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  Her  mother,  Magadelena  Verdon,  daughter  of  a  Frenchman, 
residing  in  Holland,  came  to  America  with  her  brother,  and  they  both 
settled  in  Gowanus,  now  part  of  Brooklyn. 


Adam  Brower  found  the  charm' 
mg  French  girl  there.  They  were 
married  in  1645  by  Dominie  Bogar' 
dus  in  a  house  called  the  Tavern, 
near  the  battery  on  Manhattan. 
After  the  ceremony  there  was  some 
roisterous  merrymaking,  which  prO' 
voked  much  critical  talk  among  the 
higher'ups  in  New  Amsterdam  and 
even  in  Holland. 

Severing  his  connection  with  the 
West  India  Company,  Brower  mov' 
ed  with  his  bride  to  Long  Island. 
There  on  Gowanus  Kill,  or  Creek, 
he  established  the  first  flourmill,  it 
is  said,  in  New  Netherland.  Doubt' 
less  it  was  to  this  Brower  home 
that  Josias  DeRaet  came  a'courting. 

Whether  the  parents  approved 
the  match  is  not  known.  We  have 
evidence,  however,  that  things  did 
not  always  go  smoothly  between 
Adam  Brower  and  his  daughter 
Aeltje.  He  might  have  been  a  bit 
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domineering  with  the  developing  young  lady.  She  too,  with  her  mixture  of 
Dutch-'French  blood,  might  have  been  explosive  at  times,  and  of  independ- 
ent  spirit.  At  all  events,  in  his  will,  the  father  left  Aeltje,  and  one  of  her 
brothers,  Jacob,  “for  reason  of  their  disobedience,”  not  one  penny.  Some 
sm.oothmg  out  of  family  difficulties  must  have  come  later,  for  there  is 
record  that  one  of  Aeltje’s  sons,  Jan  (later  John),  did  receive  land  inherited 
from  his  “grandfather,  Adam  Brower  of  Gowanus.” 

Records  gathered  by  Colonel  Driggs  from  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
a'rc  revealing.  These  excerpts  from  them  are  of  special  interest  in  our 
developing  story: 

1682:  April  15:  Josias  Janszen  Drats  J.m.  van  de  Amsterdam,  en  Aeltje 
Browers,  j.d.  van  de  Gowanus,  betrothed. 

1682:  April  30:  Josia  Jansz  Drats,  young  man  from  Amsterdam,  residing  in 
New  York,  and  Aeltje  Browers  from  Gowanus,  married  at  Brooklyn. 

1682:  May  28:  Josias  Janse  Drets  and  Aeltje  Brower  bap.  son  JOSIAS 
(Brooklyn  Church  record). 

#  *  * 

“It  may  be  noticed,”  comments  Colonel  Driggs,  “that  Josias  de  Raet 
and  Aeltje  Brower  were  married  April  30,  1682,  and  their  first  son  Josias 
was  baptised  the  following  month,  May  28.  Such  belated  church  ceremony 
was  the  usual  thing  when  clergymen  were  few  and  churches  distant. 
Presumably  the  family  wedding  took  place  at  home  among  friends  and 
the  church  solemnity  and  marriage  occurred  shortly  before  the  first  child 
was  born,  to  legalize  its  birth  in  wedlock,” 

Other  records  that  follow  bring  out  further  the  varied  spellings  of 
the  Dutch  family  name  of  our  progenitor,  Josias  Janszen  de  Raedt. 

1684:  Josias  Draeck  and  Aeltje  Brower  bap.  Sara  (daughter). 

1684:  Aeltje  Dratz  joins  Flatbush  church. 

1684:  Josias  Dreetse  and  Aeltje  Brower  wit.  bap.  Jacob  Brower. 

1687:  Josias  Dreths,  26  years  in  this  country,  takes  oath  to  Engl. 

1687:  Jesayas  Dreets  bap.  son  Jan  in  Blkn  Church. 

1691 :  Jasaias  Dret  and  Aeltje  Brower  bap.  dau.  Catharyn  N.  Y.  Church. 

1696:  Josaias  Dreads  and  Aeltje  Brower  bap.  son  Cornelius  N.  Y.  Church. 

1699:  Jeseyes  Drets  &  Altje  Brower  bap.  dau.  Betty. 

1701 :  Jesasias  Draake  bap.  son  Caspasis;  Bkln  Ch. 

1702:  Joseph  De  Ret  signs  petition  with  others  to  Lord  Combury. 
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“The  various  ways  of  spelling  Josias  de  Raedt's  name,”  comments 
Colonel  Laurence  Driggs,  “may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  clergymen 
wrote  down  the  name  at  weddings  and  baptisms  as  it  sounded.  English 
tax  collectors  and  the  notaries  did  the  same  in  their  reports  and  deeds. 
Many  of  these  were  unlearned  and  poor  writers.  Moreover,  historians  of 
the  early  Dutch  period  state  that  names  were  altered  frequently. 

Two  more  entries  are  revealing: 

1719:  Josias  Drake  with  ten  others  allotted  land  in  Flatlands  on  condition 
they  will  build  house. 

1719:  Josias  Drake  deeds  this  plot  to  John  Drake. 

“This  is  the  last  item  found  concerning  Josias  Janszen  de  Raet,”  is 
the  comment  of  Colonel  Driggs.  “The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not 
found.  Evidently,  he  took  the  name  Dra/^e  about  1717.”  This  tendency 
for  Dutch  folk  to  change  to  easier  English  names  was  common.  There 
was  also  another  reason  for  the  practice,  it  seems,  and  that  was  keep 
the  English  overlords  who  took  possession  of  New  Netherland  from 
impressing  younger  Dutch  boys  into  service  of  the  English  army  and  navy. 

Oppression  of  the  Dutch  who  had  settled  and  developed  the  new 
realm  finally  brought  rebellion.  In  1689  Jacob  Leisler,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  led  an  insurrection  and  for  a  time  with  his  loyal  Dutch  followers 
held  the  city  and  won  a  foothold  along  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  Leisler, 
however,  was  finally  overthrown  and  executed.  Many  disheartened  Dutch 
merchants  returned  to  Holland.  Lord  Cornbury,  who  was  made  English 
governor,  and  a  poor  one  —  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  London  of 
difficulties  that  beset  him. 

“If  a  soldier  or  sailor  has  a  mind  to  desert,”  he  said,  “it  is  but  going 
into  Connecticut  and  he  is  safe.  If  a  ship  comes  into  this  port  and  wants 
forty  men,  the  Queen  empowers  me  to  fill  his  complement  up.  This  often 
occasions  our  young  men  to  run  away,  either  into  New  Jersey  or  to 
Connecticut  and  sometimes  settle  there,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  this  colony.” 

One  of  these  youthful  Dutchmen,  eldest  son  of  Josias  De  Raedt,  and 
Aeltje  Brower,  found  himself,  seemingly  through  a  misadventure,  in  old 
Connecticut.  He  did  not  return  to  his  native  Long  Island  but  remained 
with  the  English  folk  in  that  colony.  What  happened  to  him  there, 
particularly  in  relation  to  our  family  story,  will  be  told  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Joseph  Driggs  —  founder  of  our  Driggs  family  in  America  —  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Josias  De  Raet  and  Aeltje  (Brower)  De  Raet.  Church 
records  show  that  this  boy  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1682. 
He  was  baptized  there  under  the  name  Josias,  after  his  father,  who  kept 
that  Dutch  name  all  his  life.  The  lad,  however,  living  among  the  English, 
seems  early  to  have  changed  his  first  name  to  Joseph,  for  it  is  found  with 
others  on  a  petition  to  Lord  Cornbury  in  1702  as  Joseph  De  Raet. 

We  have  no  written  record  of  the  boyhood  of  this  ancestor.  He 
doubtless  grew  up  with  other  Dutch  and  English  boys  and  girls  in  his 
Brooklyn  home,  playing  perhaps  around  his  Grandfather  Brower’s  flourmill 
in  Gowanus.  Of  course  he  knew  the  woods  and  waters  of  his  homeland. 
He  probably  often  saw  Indians  of  the  various  Long  Island  clans  and 
watched  with  boy  interest  their  swapping  with  the  white  men. 

School  training,  whatever  he  had,  would  have  been  primitive.  He 
may  have  been  taught  at  home  through  listening  to  fireside  stories  or 
hearing  the  Bible  read  in  Dutch.  It  is  likely  he  was  taken  to  the  old  Church 
on  Sabbath  days.  Altogether  it  was  rather  scant  schooling  as  we  know  it 
today.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  gave  his  name  for  any 
document,  he  signed  it,  as  many  folk  of  those  times  did,  simply  by  making 
his  MARK,  said  to  be  his  cattle  brand. 

Despite  any  lack  of  school  learning,  Joseph  grew  up  a  husky  boy. 
He,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  a  courageous,  useful  one,  taking  a 
man’s  part,  the  record  attests,  even  in  his  teens.  He  must  have  been 
adventurous,  too,  for  a  legend  which  has  persisted  through  several  branches 
of  our  Driggs  family  gives  us  a  stirring  glimpse  of  one  of  his  dangerous, 
testing  experiences. 

This  concerns  a  shipwreck  in  the  storm^tossed  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  We  have  no  record  of  how  Joseph  happened  to  be  on  the  unlucky 
vessel.  He  might  have  been  one  of  the  young  Dutch  sailors  impressed  into 
service  by  the  British.  He  might  have  gone  with  other  pals  for  a  cruise. 
At  all  events,  so  the  legend  goes,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  during  the  storm,  the  ship  was  wrecked. 


Our  family  story,  treasured  through  the  years,  is  that  on  a  Saybrook 
Sand  Bar,  among  the  wreckage,  a  boy  was  found  lashed  to  a  mast.  He 
spoke  little  English,  but  the  name  he  gave  sounded  hke  Drigges,  and  at 
first  was  so  written.  One  of  the  Connecticut  rescuers  doubtless  opened 
his  home  to  the  stranded  Dutch  lad.  He  probably  repaid  the  kindness  with 
help,  and  he  stayed  with  his  new  friends.  No  record  has  been  found  that 
he  ever  returned  to  his  old  home  on  Long  Island. 

“The  first  written  clue  we  have  concerning  him,"  says  Colonel 
Laurence  Driggs,  “appears  in  the  ‘Willy’s  Papers,’  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  (21/363).  This  includes  the  name  of  Joseph  Drigges 
among  the  Company  of  Connecticut  troops  returning  in  1709  from  Woods 
Hole,  near  Lake  George,  from  an  expedition  aimed  against  Canada.  In 
this  company  of  sixty  men  also  appears  the  names  of  Daniel  Martin,  and 
Joseph  Boarn,  both  of  Middleton,  Connecticut." 

These  were  troublesome,  dangerous  years  for  the  colonists  of  New 
England,  and  for  their  Dutch  neighbors  of  New  York.  Through  three' 
fourths  of  a  century  they  were  involved  indirectly  and  directly  in  the 
struggle  of  European  Nations  for  possession  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  Gold'hungry  Spaniards  to  the  south  and  fur'hunting  French 
on  the  north  were  constantly  launching  attacks  on  the  settlers  striving 
to  build  homes  and  towns  along  the  Atlantic  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
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Peace4oving  Pilgrims  at  first  won  the  friendship  of  Chief  Massaoit 
and  his  followers,  but  later  the  chief’s  son,  Phillip,  waged  war  on  the 
settlers.  The  French,  more  intimately  allied  through  their  furTrading 
with  the  Indians,  stirred  the  savages  to  make  attacks  on  the  advancing 
settlements  in  New  England  and  New  York.  Frontier  towns,  as  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  and  Schenectady,  New  York,  were  scenes  of  massacre 
and  conflagration.  Roused  colonists,  knowing  the  French  were  backing, 
even  leading  the  redskins  at  times  in  these  murderous  onslaughts,  united 
to  fight  it  out  with  savages  and  their  wanton  allies. 

The  ilhfated  expedition  in  which  Joseph  Drigges  —  as  his  name 
was  listed  —  took  part  in  1709,  was  authorized  by  the  Enghsh  Governor 
of  New  York.  Captain  Samuel  Vetch,  an  old  Scotch  soldier,  and  sondn^ 
law  of  a  New  York  leader,  Robert  Livingston,  had  persuaded  the  Governor 
to  act.  The  north  colonies  were  directed  to  raise  1,500  men,  of  which 
Connecticut’s  share  was  350  soldiers.  Colonel  Whiting  was  named  the 
commander  of  the  troops  of  this  colony.  Thirteen  of  these  soldiers  were 
from  Middleton. 

The  military  record  of  this  expedition  gives  the  private  soldier’s  pay 
as  two  shillings,  six  pence  per  day,  for  the  term  of  enlistment  —  about 
fifty  cents  in  our  money.  Supplies  provided  by  Connecticut  for  her 
volunteers  were  one  pound  of  bread  per  day,  one^half  pound  of  pork, 
and  oneTourth  pound  of  beef.  Clothing  was  of  homespun  sort,  or  buck¬ 
skin,  probably  supplied  by  the  men  themselves. 

Youthful  colonists  made  up  most  of  the  frontier  contingent.  Joseph 
Drigges  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Two  others,  seemingly 
close  companions,  were  Joseph  Boarn  and  Daniel  Martin. 

The  troops  of  this  whole  overland  force  were  almost  all  from  New 
England  and  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  did  not  respond  to 
the  call.  Twelve  hundred  more  were  to  go  by  sea  with  a  promised  fleet  from 
England  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  French.  Their  water  route  was  to  be 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  seagoing  force  assembled  at  Boston 
and  waited  there  for  weeks  for  the  English  vessels.  They  never  came  but 
were  sent  to  Portugal,  and  no  word  of  the  change  of  plans  reached  the 
colonial  force  at  Boston  until  late  in  the  year.  To  say  the  least,  it  was 
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shabby  treatment  by  the  so-called  “Mother  Country”  for  the  colonists 
ready  to  fight. 

Meantime  the  colonial  land  forces  gathered  at  Woods  Creek  or  Woods 
Hole,  and  stayed  there  under  general  command  of  Colonel  Nicholson. 
All  summer  they  lay  in  camp  south  of  Lake  Champlain,  “dying  like  flies 
of  dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  heat,  insects,  and  unsanitary  conditions.” 
A  flash  view  of  the  tragic  suffering  of  these  heroic  young  Americans  comes 
from  the  further  record  that,  “of  the  350  that  marched  from  Connecticut 
to  Woods  Hole,  only  160  returned.” 

Joseph  Drigges  did  survive  the  ordeal,  seemingly  in  health  and  strength, 
for  he  lived  on  nearly  forty  years  in  his  new  homeland.  Joseph  Boarn  also 
returned,  but  the  gruelling  hardships  probably  hastened  his  death  five 
years  later.  How  the  passing  of  this  soldier  companion  of  Joseph  Driggs 
connects  closely  with  our  family  story  is  revealed  in  the  records  of 
Middleton,  Connecticut,  of  moment  here. 

1715 :  Joseph  Dreegs  appears  as  a  Freeman;  he  is  on  the  List  of  Proprietors  of 
Estates,  possessing  land  valued  at  24  pound..  He  thus  becomes  a  voter, 
also  must  be  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

1716:  Sep.  13:  Joseph  Dreegs  m.  Elizabeth  (Martin)  Boarn,  widow  of  Joseph 
Boarn,  who  d.  1714,  leaving  two  children,  John,  b.  1711,  and  Elizabeth, 
b.  1713.  His  estate  was  inventoried  March  23,  1714,  showing  100 
pounds,  1 3  s.  9  p.  Six  acres  of  rye,  200  acres  of  woodland,  dwelling  and 
garden  in  Middleton;  also  Yt,  of  100  acres  in  Simsbury.  On  May  3,  1714, 
Letters  were  granted  to  his  widow,  and  two  years  later  JOSEPH 
DREEGS*,  upon  his  marriage  to  this  widow,  took  over  the  management 
of  the  estate. 

(*Note  change  in  spelling  of  name.) 

Naturally,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Driggs 
were  drawn  together.  Daniel  Martin,  Elizabeth's  brother,  had  been  a  pal 
of  Joseph  through  the  hardships  of  Wood’s  Hole.  The  bereft  young  wife 
and  the  sturdy  youth  of  Dutch-French  descent  found  companionship  that 
ripened  into  affection.  Their  wedding  brought  growing  love  and  loyalty. 
Children  came  to  seal  the  union  and  to  bless  their  home. 

Of  even  greater  moment  to  all  who  are  direct  descendants  of  this 
fine  father  and  mother  is  this:  They  became  the  founders  of  the  DRIGGS 
FAMILY  IN  AMERICA,  indeed  in  all  the  world.  “Diligent  search  of 
records  in  Holland,  England,  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,”  says  (Dolonel 
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Laurence  Driggs,  “fails  to  disclose  any  person  of  the  exact  name  DRIGGS 
who  is  not  a  descendant  of  this  JOSEPH  DRIGGS  OF  MIDDLETON, 
CONNECTICUT.” 

As  to  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Driggs,  we  have  the 
following  record: 

1.  Joseph,  b.  July  5,  1717;  d.  in  infancy. 

2.  Joseph,  b.  Sep.  10,  1718 —  d.  1797;  M.  Rachel  Johnson. 

(Note:  It  seems  to  have  been  a  practice  in  those  early  days  for  parents,  after 
losing  a  child,  to  bestow  its  name  on  another  son  or  daughter  born  to 
them  Evidently  the  two  children  born  to  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Boam 
passed  away,  for  later,  when  a  daughter  was  born  to  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Driggs,  she  was  given  the  name  Elizabeth,  which  her  half-sister  had  borne. 
Also  when  the  last  child,  a  son,  was  born  to  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
Driggs,  he  was  likewise  named  after  his  half-brother,  John.) 

3.  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  17,  1719;  d.  1740- — not  married. 

4.  Daniel,  b.  May  17,  1721;  d.  1798.  m.  Elizabeth  Strickland. 

5.  John,  b.  Jan.  26,  1724;  d.  it  seems  as  a  child.  No  record  yet  found. 

It  will  be  noted  that  two  sons  —  JOSEPH  II,  and  DANIEL  (named 
after  his  uncle,  Daniel  Martin),  grew  to  manhood,  were  married,  and 
had  children  who  with  their  father  had  the  DRIGGS  NAME.  In  other 
words,  they  were  two  sturdy  branches  of  the  growing  family  tree. 

Elizabeth,  named  for  her  mother,  grew  to  beautiful  young  womanhood; 
then,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  passed  away.  For  six  years  she  had  the 
loving  care  of  her  mother;  then,  about  a  year  after  her  baby  brother,  John, 
was  born,  the  beloved  mother  died,  leaving  her  husband,  three  sons,  and  their 
sweet  sister  to  mourn  the  great  loss.  Of  baby  John  we  have  no  further 
record.  He  probably  died  in  infancy. 

Elizabeth  Driggs  did  not  live  to  see  her  sons  married.  Her  deepest 
sorrow  was  in  leaving  her  husband  alone  with  their  children.  Joseph,  seven; 
Elizabeth,  six,  did  all  they  could  to  help  their  loving  father  and  their  little 
brother  Daniel,  four,  also  baby  John  while  he  still  lived. 

Meanwhile,  Joseph  Driggs  who  needed  a  helpmeet  for  his  young 
family,  found  one  in  Martha  Holland  of  Middleton.  They  were  married, 
exact  date  not  known.  Nor  is  there  record  of  any  children  born  to  Joseph 
and  Martha  Driggs.  We  can  believe  that  Martha  became  a  kind  mother 
to  the  bereft  children.  Evidence  indicates  that  she  and  Joseph  Driggs,  Sr., 
lived  happily  and  helpfully  together.  She  doubtless  was  a  good  homemaker 
and  companion  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  New  England  kind. 
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Records  copied  from  the  files  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  reveal 
varied  activities  of  Joseph  Driggs,  Sr.,  and  of  members  of  his  family, 
through  the  years.  Real  estate  transactions  between  the  father  and  his 
sons,  administration  of  estates,  and  other  items  of  official  nature  evidence 
care  in  management  and  increase  of  land  holdings  along  the  Connecticut 
River.  Their  possessions  include  one  of  picturesque  name,  “Horses  Delight.” 
Between  the  lines  we  get  the  feeling  of  steady  growth  and  moderate 
prosperity  with  family  love  and  unity. 

Entries  from  the  record  and  the  will  of  Joseph  Driggs,  founder  of  our 
American  Family,  are  revealing.  Manifestly,  he  was  a  respected  citizen, 
a  devoted  and  practical  father,  of  truly  religious  nature,  with  abiding 
faith  in  God. 

1744:  Joseph  Drigg's  name  appears  on  List  of  Middletown  Families. 

1746:  Joseph  Sr.  and  Joseph  Jr.  purchase  from  Capt.  Aaron  Cleveland  two 
plots  in  East  Haddam,  Ct.  one  of  80  acres,  the  other  70  acres  with 
dwelling  houses  and  barns  for  1,200  pounds,  old  tenor  bills;  both  families 
remove  to  East  Haddam,  12  miles  down  the  river,  to  live. 

(Old  tenor  bills  were  worth  1/10  the  value  of  coin;  a  later  paper  issue 
by  Conn,  was  worth  the  same  as  coin.) 

1747:  Joseph  Jr.  conveys  to  his  brother  DANIEL  all  his  interest  in  the  land 
at  East  Haddam;  Joseph  Jr.  returns  to  Horses  Delight  to  live;  DANIEL 
moves  to  East  Hadam,  two  miles  east  of  the  river  at  a  town  called  Milling' 
ton  then  the  most  prosperous  farming  community  in  Connecticut.  Joseph 
Sr.  conveys  to  son  DANIEL,  both  now  of  East  Haddam,  1/2  the  dwelling 
and  home-lot  bought  from  Capt.  Aaron  Cleveland,  reserving  the  life 
use  of  the  same  to  himself  and  wife  Martha.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
wife  Martha. 

1748:  Joseph  Driggs  draws  his  will.  East  Haddam;  it  is  probated  Nov.  15  at 
Colchester,  the  adjoining  township,  being  nearer  his  farm  than  East 
Haddam;  inventory  of  400  pounds. 

1750:  Martha  Driggs  widow  of  East  Haddam  releases  dower  right  in  land  sold 
by  DANIEL  DRIGGS  to  Moses  Huntley.  No  further  information 
concerning  Martha. 
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WILL  OF  JOSEPH  DRIGGS. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen:  I  Joseph  Driggs  of  East  Haddam  in  the  County 
of  Hartford,  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England,  being  advanced  in  years 
yet  of  sotmd  disposition  of  mind  and  memory  and  remembering  that  God  hath 
appointed  for  all  men  once  to  dye,  do  see  cause  to  make  and  ordain  this  my  last 
will  and  Testament,  that  is  to  say,  first  of  all. 

I  give  and  humbly  commit  my  soul  unto  the  hand  of  my  most  Gracious 
Redeemer,  my  Body  I  resign  to  the  Earth  in  decent  burial  when  it  shall  please 
God,  hoping  for  a  joyful  resurrection. 

As  to  what  worldly  Estate  God  hath  Graciously  given  me  I  give  and  bequeath 
in  manner  6?  form  the  Following:  (siz) 

I  give  to  my  dearly  beloved  wife  Martha  all  my  movable  Estate  after  my 
just  debts  are  paid,  excepting  I  shall  in  this  My  Last  Will  otherwise  dispose  of, 
and  all  the  Improvements  of  all  land  and  house  during  her  natural  life. 

2nd.  I  give  to  my  son  Joseph  Driggs  One  Hundred  Pounds,  old  Tenor  Bills, 
and  I  order  my  Executor  DANIEL  DRIGGS  to  pay  the  said  hundred  pounds  as 
above  to  my  son  Joseph  Driggs  or  to  his  heirs,  that  is  to  say  Fifty  pounds  of  sd 
money  to  be  paid  one  year  after  the  Death  of  me  and  my  wife  and  the  other 
fifty  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  two  years  after  the  Death  of  me  and  .my  wife. 

3.  I  give  to  my  son  DANIEL  DRIGGS  all  my  land  lying  in  the  Township 
of  East  Haddam  and  house  and  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  said  land,  to  him, 
sd  DANIEL  DRIGGS  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  free  and  freely  after 
the  Death  of  me  and  my  wife. 

4.  And  after  the  .Death  of  my  wife  all  the  movable  Estate  to  be  returned 
to  my  son  Joseph  Driggs  and  DANIEL  DRIGGS  and  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them. 

Furthermore  I  Do  hereby  Constitute  and  ordain  by  Dearly  Beloved  wife 
Executrix,  and  my  well  Beloved  son  DANIEL  DRIGGS  Executor  of  this,  My 
Last  Will  and  Testament,  and  I  do  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal  this  twenty-eighth 
day  of  October  1748. 

his 

Joseph  Driggs  (Seal) 
mark 

(Said  to  have  been  his  cattle  brand) 

In  the  presence  of 
Lemuel  Griffing, 

Hez.  Usher, 

Nathan  Jewett:  Hartford  County;  East  Haddam,  Nov.  15  A.D.  1748,  personally 
appearing  Lemuel  GriiEng,  Hez.  Usher  and  Nathan  Jewett  and  made  Solemn 
Oath  that  they  saw  the  with  testator  Sign  and  Seal  and  heard  him  publish  and 
declare  the  Within  to  be  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  and  at  the  time  of  Doing 
the  Same  he  was  to  the  Best  of  their  knowledge  &  Judgment  of  Disposing  Mind 
and  Memory  and  that  they  then  set  their  hands  as  Witnesses  in  the  presence 
&  at  the  desire  of  the  sd  Testator. 

Jess  Horan,  Stephen  Hosmer, 

•  Justice  .Peace. 
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East  Haddam,  Nov.  ye  17th  Day  1748. 

This  is  the  Inventory  of  Joseph  Driggs  Estate; 


u 


One  Bed  6?  furniture. 

26  pds. 

A  plank  bed  6?  furniture. 

9  pds. 

Linen, 

3 

iV 

•-1 

Pewter  fe?  earthen. 

2 

4b 

16  sh.  ' 

Iron  box. 

10  sh. 

Wood  6?  earthen. 

2 

2 

44 

Iron  pot,  frying  pan  &?  dip. 

3 

15 

44 

Warming  pan. 

Knives, 

2 

10 

44 

Baskets;  wheat  barrel. 

5 

4 

44  i 

Chests,  chairs. 

5 

12 

Wareing  clothes. 

9 

I 

Farming  tools. 

21 

8 

44  1 

Cow, 

18 

i 

Horse, 

20 

J 

Calf, 

3 

10 

'  ■ 

Looking  glass;  day  barrels. 

1 

9 

%S.  ^  ^  '  '• 

Part  of  a  pair  oxen. 

20 

Iron  champ  pin. 

1 

15 

44  . 

,  ^  ^  ^  '  j 

20  bu.  Indian  corn. 

Table, 

17 

5 

7  bu.  wheat, 

6  cu.  beans. 

13 

1 

15 

Part  of  a  house. 

21 

V 

10  poringers. 

1 

6 

“  'J  i/ 

House  fe?  land. 

171 

11 

6  pence. 

345 

4 

6  pence. 

We  whose  names  are  underwritter  were  appointed  and  sworn  to  appraise  the  Estate 
of  Joseph  Driggs,  late  of  East  Haddam,  now  deceased  Ss*  we  have  appraised  the 
Same  according  to  ye  best  of  our  judgment  ^  ye  above  is  a  true  amt.  as  witness 
our  hands: 

\ 


Nathan  Jewett 
Lemuel  Griffing 
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Last  will  and  testament  of  Joseph  Driggs  —  first  to  bear  the  family  name, 

mark  with  his  name. 


PIONEEER  CABIN 
IV. 

Old  Connecticut  Homeland 


Within  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  —  from  Hartford,  present 
capital  of  the  state,  to  Saybrook,  on  Long  Island  Sound  —  ancestors  of 
the  Driggs  family  made  their  early  homes  in  America.  All  this  region  was 
then  a  colony  of  England  and  peopled  mostly  by  folk  from  that  “mother 
country.”  They  sought  greater  freedom  in  the  “new  world”  and  being 
largely  “on  their  own,”  despite  restrictions  imposed  by  rulers  overseas, 
and  automatic  appointees  of  the  Crown  here,  the  colonists  gradually  grew 
more  independent  in  thought  and  action. 

Connecticut,  in  common  with  other  American  colonies,  was  still 
mainly  a  frontier  land.  Indians  were  all  around,  ready  to  fight  for  their 
possessions.  Wild  animals,  particularly  gray  timber  wolves,  prowled  about 
preying  on  the  domestic  stock  of  the  settlers,  particularly  colts  and 
calves.  Often  there  was  a  “wolf  hunt”  by  men  and  boys  to  rid  the  region 
of  these  murderous  pests.  In  one  of  these,  led  by  Israel  Putnam,  a  wolf 
tracked  by  dogs  to  its  den  was  killed  by  the  determined  Putnam.  He  took 
the  risk  and,  with  a  torch  held  by  another,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
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Seeing  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  wolf,  he  put  a  bullet  from  his  musket  between 
them.  Not  long  thereafter,  as  General  Putnam,  he  led  Connecticut  soldiers 
fighting  other  enemies  in  freedom’s  cause. 

Joseph  Driggs,  Senior,  spent  his  hfe  from  boyhood  in  old  Connecticut. 
This  first  progenitor  of  ours,  as  we  have  already  been  told  the  story,  shared 
the  old  colonial  home  during  his  last  years  with  his  son  Daniel  and  his 
young  family.  In  1748  the  aged  father  passed  away.  No  record,  it  seems, 
was  made  at  the  time  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial.  We  have,  however, 
precious  later  information  as  to  his  last  resting  place,  a  sacred  spot  for 
the  Driggs  Family. 

Daniel,  his  son,  lived  on  for  fifty  years.  In  1798  he  passed  away  and, 
according  to  the  record,  was  “buried  beside  his  father  in  the  Congregational 
Church  Cemetery  of  Millington,  Connecticut.” 


1466368 


Old  Church  in  Millington 

Built  on  or  near  first  church  there  in 
which  services  for  Joseph  Driggs,  Sr., 
and  his  son  Daniel  Driggs  I  were  held. 
Mhllington  Cemetery  where  they  were 
buried  about  oneTourth  mile  away. 


Daniel  and  his  older  brother,  Joseph  Driggs,  Jr.,  in  1746,  had 
purchased  150  acres  of  land  in  Millington.  In  1787,  Joseph,  Jr.,  sold 
his  interests  in  this  farm  to  Daniel,  and  took  his  family  to  ^ddleton  to 
hve.  Their  father,  Joseph  Driggs,  Sr.  —  probably  just  before  his  death 
in  1 748-— also  bequeathed  to  Daniel  some  property  he  owned  in  Milhngton, 
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A  history  of  this  time  says:  “Millington  was  a  very  prosperous  settlement 
where  money  could  be  raised  when  other  parts  of  Connecticut  were  poor,” 

Daniel  Driggs  continued  to  live  in  Millington  until  1784,  when  he 
conveyed  to  his  son  David  sixty^five  acres  of  the  farm  and  one^half  of  the 
house.  Daniel  himself  moved  across  the  river  to  Bristol,  a  town  in 
Farmington  Township,  Connecticut,  where  his  son  Bartholomew  was 
tax  collector. 

Colonel  Laurence  Driggs  makes  the  further  statement  that  all  the 
earlier  men  of  the  Driggs  Family  were  farmers  —  none  of  any  business 
or  profession.  Three  of  Bartholomew’s  cousins  later  became  sea  captains, 
sailing  from  Middleton  and  Baltimore  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 
New  occupations  naturally  came  with  the  expanding  of  opportunities  in 
America. 

Colonial  Connecticut,  except  along  its  harbored  coast  line  and  a  few 
miles  inland  along  the  partly  navigable  Connecticut  River,  was  mostly 
an  untamed  region  for  many  years.  Up  to  1760  there  were  no  four-wheeled 
wagons  in  the  colony.  The  roads  were  mainly  just  animal  and  Indian 
trails  which  threaded  their  winding  ways  among  the  rock-strewn  hills  and 
vales.  Few  farms  of  larger  size  could  be  developed.  To  widen  the  acreage 
meant  clearing  the  land  of  not  only  trees,  but  also  stones.  Many  of  the 
rock  walls  still  to  be  seen  over  New  England  were  made  by  the  hard  work 
of  the  settlers  who  first  went  there  to  make  homes. 

For  motive  power  in  plowing  the  land  and  pulling  the  two-wheeled 
carts  about,  oxen  were  generally  used.  They  still  are  employed  in  remote 
parts  of  that  realm.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  author  was  surprised  to 
see  a  yoke  of  these  animals  not  many  miles  out  of  New  York  City,  being 
used  by  a  farmer  to  haul  in  his  crop  of  hay.  Pioneers  who  went  West  in 
covered  wagons  had  often  been  trained  in  the  East  in  handling  ox  teams 
which  pulled  these  “homes  on  wheels”  across  the  plains. 

American  colonists  had  no  easy  time  making  the  constructive  conquest 
of  the  new  land.  Added  to  their  building  of  homes  and  developing  farms, 
towns,  and  industries  in  the  frontier  realm,  there  was,  through  the 
beginning  years,  struggle  with  Indians.  They  naturally  resisted  the  taking 
over  of  their  “happy  hunting  grounds”  by  the  white  men.  This  struggle 
became  more  intense  as  the  nations  overseas  —  particularly  France  and 
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England  — •  carried  on  their  fighting  to  extend  their  possessions  in  America. 
Since  the  French  to  the  north  were  intent  mainly  in  reaping  the  rewards 
of  the  fur  trade,  they  won  the  support  in  the  main  of  the  Indians 
against  the  English  home-builders  to  the  south. 

Colonists  of  New  England  and  farther  down  along  the  Atlantic 
were  brought  into  the  fighting.  One  thing  it  did  for  these  settlers  was 
to  keep  them  alert  and  to  afford  good  training  for  their  young  men  in 
woodcraft  and  marksmanship.  When  the  conflict  finally  flared  out  in 
what  was  called  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1760  to  1763),  young 
Americans  were  ready.  British  armies,  reinforced  by  colonial  volunteers, 
carried  forward  the  fierce  frontier  warfare  with  soldiers  of  France  and 
their  Indian  allies.  Britain’s  “redcoat  regulars’’  showed  a  tendency  to 
look  down  on  the  American  “boys  in  buckskin’’  until  they  learned 
the  hard  way  that  these  boys  knew  how  to  out-fight  redskins  and  the 
French  who  led  them.  It  was  the  Virginia  sharpshooters  under  Washington 
that  saved  the  remnant  of  Braddock’s  army  when  it  was  ambushed  and 
all  but  annihilated  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Two  of  the  Driggs  boys  played  their  vaHant  parts  in  this  French 
and  Indian  War.  DANIEL,  JUNIOR,  enlisted  at  eighteen  for  the  service, 
and  stayed  on  with  the  colonial  forces  aiding  the  British  until  the  end 
of  the  conflict.  No  record  is  as  yet  available  giving  details  of  his  experiences 
as  a  soldier  during  these  years  1760-1761-1762. 

We  do  know  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  returned  to  the  old 
home  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and  married  the  sweetheart  he  had 
left  behind,  lovely  Ruth  Graves.  This  was  on  November  15,  1763.  On 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place,  his  lovely  sister  Eli2,abeth  was 
married  to  Ruth’s  brother,  Roswell  Graves.  It  was  a  joyous  double 
wedding,  and  the  Driggs-Graves  family  was  kept  in  close  and  affectionate 
relationship  through  the  after  years.  The  names  Ruth,  Roswell,  and 
Graves  —  as  well  as  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  —  were  given  to  others  of 
our  family  bom  later. 

Another  Driggs,  BARTHOLOMEW,  younger  brother  of  Daniel, 
Jr.,  also  enhsted  for  what  may  be  called  the  aftermath  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Just  before  that  bitterly  fought  conflict  was  brought 
to  a  virtual  close  with  the  fall  of  Quebec,  Spain,  to  help  France,  had 
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declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  Her  help  came  too  late.  It  did  bring 
further  fighting,  however,  with  an  urgent  call  for  colonial  forces  to  meet 
the  new  enemy  on  the  south. 

Bartholomew,  an  eager  youth  of  seventeen,  was  among  the  first 
to  volunteer  in  Connecticut  troops  for  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
at  Havana,  Cuba.  Though  we  have  little  record  of  what  Daniel,  Jr., 
went  through  in  his  three  years  soldiering  for  the  British,  the  following 
diary  entries  give  a  closeup  of  some  testing  experiences  his  brother 
Bartholomew  had  to  endure  around  sultry  Havana,  while  serving  under 
Captain  Durkee’s  company  from  Windham,  Connecticut.  The  record 
shows  that  out  of  eighty'six  in  this  company  only  thirty-two  returned. 
We  are  happy  that  Bartholomew  had  vigor  enough  to  survive  the  ordeal. 
From  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Chaplain,  we  are  given  a  closer 
view  of  the  rigors  and  the  tragedies  of  this  campaign.  Following  is  an 
excerpt  from  his  firsthand  story: 

“General  Lyman’s  Regiment  of  Connecticut  troops  had  914  men  of  which  226 
died  of  wounds  and  disease.  They  had  an  epidemic  of  fever  which  was  the  deadliest 
foe  they  encountered.  The  disease  entered  tent  after  tent,  piteous  moans,  frightful 
curses  and  sighs,  horrible  to  hear.  Soldiers  and  officers  alike  were  stricken;  it  was  a 
scene  of  woe  at  Havana  after  the  seige  was  raised  and  the  enemy  ours.  The  sufferers 
reel  along  pitiful  objects.” 

One  of  the  British  army  officers  left  this  further  report  on  the  Cuban 
campaign: 

“After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  Spain  declared  war  against  England  but  too  late  to 
help  France  save  Canada.  We  took  10,000  men  against  Havana  of  which  Connecticut 
furnished  4,000  under  Lord  Albemarle  in  charge  of  Generals  Putnam  and  Lyman. 

“When  our  fleet  appeared  off  Havana  the  garrison  there  did  not  know  that 
war  had  been  declared.  On  June  7,  1762,  the  troops  were  in  their  boats  by  daybreak. 
They  landed  on  the  beach  above  Castle  Moro  and  by  3  p.m.  had  dispersed  the  entire 
army  on  the  shore  and  were  advancing  toward  Moro  five  miles  away  with  the  sea 
on  our  right.  We  won  to  within  two  miles  of  Moro  that  night. 

The  Spaniard  sunk  three  large  ships  in  the  channel;  our  fleet  fired  on  Moro 
and  captured  several  Spaniard  ships.  Both  sides  shelled  each  other  every  day  up  to 
July  1st.  Occasional  sorties  were  made  by  each  side;  two  hundred  Cubans  were 
killed  in  one  sortie  without  severe  loss  by  us.  We  had  157  casualties  on  three  of  our 
ships.  It  was  hot,  rainy,  and  tougher  then  we  expected.  Four  hundred  Cubans  were 
killed  on  July  22,  with  a  few  English  injured. 

“The  Cubans  were  discovered  treacherous  beyond  belief.  We  had  much  sickness 
in  our  troops,  fever  smote  us  and  we  had  no  fresh  provisions.  At  one  time  we  had 
5,000  men  unfit  for  duty  and  on  the  fleet  were  3,000  more  sick  with  the  fever. 
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“July  28,  1762:  A  North  American  force  of  1,400  men  arrived  today  on  the 
Intrepid,  a  64  gun  ship.  Fights  are  daily,  our  ships  in  the  harbor  and  Moro  constantly 
exchanging  shells.” 

“Four  hundred  Cubans  fell  in  a  hopeless  charge  July  30.  We  scattered  them 
and  pushed  on  and  invested  Moro  Castle.  It  capitulated  and  the  guns  were  turned 
on  other  forts  of  the  Spaniard.  Ninety'three  cannons  were  taken  in  Moro. 

“August  2 :  More  Connecticut  and  New  York  troops  arrived  today;  on 
their  way  down,  a  French  fleet  attacked  and  captured  500  of  their  men.  All  would 
have  been  taken  but  for  the  slothfulness  of  the  French  captain. 

“Havana  fell  after  a  siege  of  2  months  and  8  days.  Peace  was  declared  Nov. 
3,  1762. 

“Aug.  1 1 :  After  two  weeks  siege  the  town  of  Havana  put  out  a  flag  of  truce. 
On  Aug.  13,  they  capitulated  and  turned  over  600  cannons,  much  stores  and 
ammunition  and  nine  Ships  of  the  Line.  There  were  25  merchant  ships  loaded  with 
merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

“The  Cubans  lost  6,000  killed.  We  lost  1,790,  most  of  them  died  from  sickness. 
After  several  weeks  recuperation  we  sailed  for  New  York  on  October  20.  The 
distribution  of  prize  money  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  There  were  so  many 
complaints  the  men  are  loath  to  enter  the  King’s  Service  again.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
received  but  4  pounds  each  while  the  Admiral  received  his  share,  123,697  pounds.” 

BARTHOLOMEW  DRIGGS  returned  to  liartford  and  was 
mustered  out  with  his  four  pounds,  December  1,  It  is  doubtful 

whether  he  stayed  long  with  his  family  in  Millington,  for  no  record  is 
found  of  him  there. 

While  in  Hartford  he  must  have  met  a  charming  colonial  girl, 
Elizabeth  Spencer,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Spencer.  This  daughter, 
only  seventeen,  and  the  soldier  boy  fell  in  love,  and  in  1768,  perhaps 
just  about  New  Year’s,  they  were  married.  Their  first  home  was  made 
in  Middleton,  Connecticut. 

Colonel  Laurence  Driggs  makes  these  comments  as  to  the  religious 
leanings  of  some  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  Driggs  Family  in  Connecticut, 
wliich  may  account  for  a  lack  of  church  records: 

‘'Aside  from  the  original  JOSEPH  DRIGGS  who  had  to  join  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Middletown  to  become  a  Freeman,  and  his 
sons,  there  seem  to  be  no  other  church'members.  Few  if  any  of  the  children 
were  baptized.  There  was  but  one  church  in  Connecticut  until  the 
Revolution,  the  Strict  Congregational  Church.  The  Separatist  Church  was 
founded  there  in  1788.  Joseph  Driggs  II,  his  sons  Joseph  III  and  Israel 
Driggs  with  their  families  were  charter  members  of  this  church  in 
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Middletown.  Another  son,  Samuel  Driggs,  joined  this  church  on  his  return 
from  the  West  Indies  in  1797. 

Through  colonial  days,  the  beautiful  valley  along  the  lower  Connect!' 
cut  was  the  homeland  of  most  of  the  Driggs  family.  Many  of  their 
descendants  still  remain  in  towns  and  cities  of  the  picturesque  realm. 
The  river  winding  southward  among  wooded  hills  and  pleasant  vales  still 
holds  its  charms  as  of  yore. 


V. 


Seven  Driggs  Heroes 

In  1775  the  American  Colonies  suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  war 
for  independence.  This  conflict,  though  seemingly  an  unheralded  fight 
for  hberty,  had  really  been  some  years  in  the  making.  The  varied  groups 
of  home-building  settlers  who  had  braved  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  endured 
the  dangers  and  hardships  incident  to  making  a  conquest  of  an  untamed 
land  did  so  mainly  because  they  wanted  to  escape  old  world  restrictions 
and  find  more  freedom. 

At  the  outset,  the  so-called  “mother  country”  let  these  settlers 
overseas  largely  take  care  of  themselves.  They  did  and  learned  the  while 
how  to  apply  basic  principles  of  self-government  in  frontier  situations. 
These  principles  had  been  won  through  long  years  by  English  freemen 
in  their  fight  against  tyranny. 

When  John,  temporary  king  of  England  while  his  brother,  Richard, 
the  Lion-hearted,  was  away  on  a  crusade,  began  to  play  the  tyrant;  he 
stirred  the  people  to  rebellion.  Forces  led  by  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
defeated  John  at  Runnymede,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Magna 
Carta  — -  first  great  charter  of  our  liberty.  A  basic  provision  of  this  was 
later  expressed  in  the  words;  “No  taxation  without  representation..” 
Years  afterward,  Charles  the  First,  claiming  “divine  right  of  kings  to 
rule,”  touched  off  a  civil  war  in  England,  was  defeated  by  the  common 
folk  under  Cromwell,  and  lost  his  head. 

In  New  England,  under  the  wise  rule  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and 
his  son,  the  Connecticut  colonists  were  granted  a  liberal  charter.  After¬ 
wards,  Edmund  Andros,  a  crown-appointed  governor,  decided  to  rule 
autocratically  and  met  trouble.  While  he  was  at  Hartford,  intent  on 
seizing  the  Charter,  the  lights  suddenly  went  out,  and  the  precious  document 
was  spirited  away  by  a  patriotic  leader,  William  Wadsworth,  who  hid 
it  in  a  hollow  oak  tree.  Hence  came  the  expression,  “Charter  Oak”  — 
now  preserved  on  a  Connecticut  highway  of  that  name. 

Through  the  earlier  years  of  comparative  freedom  the  colonists  began 
to  thrive.  Despite  neglect  at  first  and  increasing  abuses  later,  they  still 
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remained  loyal  to  Great  Britain.  Colonial  youth,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
responsive  to  calls  for  soldiers  to  help  fight  the  French  and  Indians  on 
the  North  and  the  Spanish  on  the  South.  When  the  French  and  Indian 
War  broke  out,  it  was  with  the  effective  help  of  the  American  boys, 
Daniel  and  Bartholomew  Driggs  among  them,  trained  in  frontier  fighting, 
that  Great  Britain  finally  came  through  victorious. 

Conflict  in  America,  however,  was  not  ended  with  the  peace  treaty 
between  France  and  our  then  “mother  country.”  Wars  cost  money.  How 
were  the  heavy  expenses  of  this  one  to  be  cleared?  Great  Britain  had 
sent  armies  and  navies  overseas  to  wage  battle  on  our  frontiers;  and  our 
colonies  gave  loyal  support.  It  is  true  that  victory  brought  greater 
protection  to  our  settlements.  Great  Britain,  however,  gained  richer 
rewards  in  triumph  over  France  and  in  the  acquisition  of  Canada.  When 
it  came  to  paying  the  huge  debt,  the  English  Parliament  called  on  America 
to  assume  a  large  share  of  the  burden. 

This  demand  was  not  denied.  America  was  willing  to  do  its  fair 
part.  One  thing,  however,  was  required  to  get  complete  acceptance. 
Each  colony  rightly  wanted  to  raise  its  funds  in  its  own  way.  That  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Magna  Carta  —  and  in  the  unwritten  English  Common 
Law.  There  must  be  “No  taxation  without  representation.”  We  had 
no  representatives  in  Parliament. 

“Don’t  be  a  mere  figurehead,  George,”  advised  his  mother.  “When 
you  are  placed  on  the  throne,  BE  KING!”  So  George  the  Third,  backed 
by  the  Tories  then  in  the  majority,  began  to  assert  his  kingship.  American 
colonists  far  away,  he  may  have  felt,  were  easy  subjects  on  which  to 
practice  his  autocratic  will.  At  any  rate  he  approved  taxing  them  without 
regard  to  their  say-so  in  the  matter. 

The  colonists  rebelled.  They  demanded  their  rights  as  English  freemen. 
Tax  collectors  were  given  a  tough  time  here.  In  New  York  City  one  of 
them,  it  is  said,  was  chased  out  of  town.  Later,  the  story  goes,  the 
leaden  statue  of  King  George  III  on  Bowling  Green  was  pulled  do\^n 
and  melted  into  bullets  by  the  Americans. 

Over  in  England,  Ben  Franklin,  representing  Pennsylvania,  called 
before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  told  its  members  that  their  plan  for 
taxing  the  Americans  would  not  work.  The  tax  law  was  repealed  except 
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for  a  small  tax  on  tea.  This  may  have  been  kept  to  show  the  stubborn 
colonists  that  the  king  was  still  boss.  In  angry  response  a  group  of 
American  patriots,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  a  teadaden  ship  and 
tossed  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor. 


This  act  of  defiance  brought  English  troops  into  Boston.  Some  of 
them  were  quartered  in  the  homes.  Boston  Harbor  was  closed.  Yet  the 
colonists  would  not  give  up  their  fight  for  rights.  A  Committee  of 
Safety  was  secretly  organi2;ed.  Minute  men,  scattered  through  the  settle' 
ments,  made  ready  to  fight  if  need  called.  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
being  secretly  stored  for  use  in  emergency.  Finally  the  day  came. 

Every  schoolboy  and  girl  knows  the  story  of  Paul  Revere.  “On 
the  Eighteenth  of  April  in  Seventy'five”  he  made  his  night  ride  - —  as 
did  other  couriers  • —  to  warn  people  that  the  British  were  marching  on 
towards  Lexington.  Early  that  day  the  “redcoats”  met  armed  resistance. 
They  fired  on  a  small  group  of  minute  men,  killing  seven  of  these  patriots. 

The  British  then  marched  on  towards  Concord.  By  this  time  the 
way  was  blocked  by  hundreds  of  minute  men,  who  from  behind  stone 
walls  and  trees  began  to  strew  the  way  with  enemy  dead  and  wounded. 
About  two  hundred  of  them  fell.  Finally  the  British  forces  turned  and 
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fled  back  to  Boston  —  all  that  had  not  been  shot  down  by  American 
freemen  fighting  for  liberty. 

From  the  records  gathered  by  Colonel  Laurence  Driggs,  we  have 
this  aftermath  of  immediate  happenings  in  Connecticut  of  the  Lexington' 
Concord  fighting. 

“On  April  19,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Safety  started  Israel  Bossell  on  horseback  to  Connecticut  River  towns 
with  the  news  that  a  battle  with  the  British  had  been  fought.  Connecticut 
was  prepared  for  the  stirring  word.  Men  and  supplies  were  ready.  The 
courier  rode  through  Worcester  and  Hartford  reaching  Middleton  early 
next  morning  (April  twentieth).  By  mid'afternoon  five  of  the  Driggs 
boys  were  on  the  march  to  Lexington  in  the  East  Haddam  and  Middleton 
companies. 

“A  letter  from  Wethersfield,  across  the  river  from  Middleton, 
describes  the  scene: 

“We  are  all  in  motion  here  equipped  from  the  town  yesterday.  One 
hundred  young  men  cheerfully  offered  their  services.  Twenty'four  days 
provisions  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  were  given  them. 
They  were  all  well  armed  and  in  good  spirits.  Our  neighboring  towns 
are  all  arming  and  on  the  move.  Men  of  the  first  character  shoulder  guns 
and  march  for  the  field  of  action.  By  night  we  shall  have  several  thousand 
on  the  march. 

“Four  thousand  men  hurried  to  Lexington,  but  the  duty  was  brief. 
Many  of  them  re'enlisted  later  when  it  was  found  that  real  war  confronted 
them. 

“The  Connecticut  Gazette  of  Sep.  18,  1776,  pictures  how  mothers 
and  wives  helped  Liberty’s  cause.  Several  of  the  most  respectable  ladies 
of  East  Haddem,  about  thirty  in  number,  met  at  J.  Chapman's  and 
husked  in  four  hours  240  bushels  of  corn  —  a  noble  example  so  necessary 
in  this  bleeding  country  while  their  brothers  and  father  are  fighting 
out  the  battles  of  the  nation.’’ 

Colonel  Driggs  adds  this  stirring  information: 

“Every  Driggs  youth  of  military  age  enlisted  from  time  to  time  in 
the  war  for  freedom.’’ 

There  were  seven  of  these  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Their  names 
with  those  of  their  parents,  follow: 
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Sons  of  Joseph  Driggs,  Jr.,  and  Rachel  Johnson —  Age  in  1775 

Joseph  Driggs,  Jr.  11  —  Born  1749  26 

Israel  Driggs  —  Born  1757  18 

Elisha  Driggs  ~  Born  1760  15 

Sons  of  Daniel  Driggs  and  Elizabeth  Strickland  — 

Daniel,  Jr.  —  Born  1741  34 

John  ■ —  Bom  1743  32 

Bartholomew  • —  Born  1745  30 

David  - — -  Born  1754  21 


All  of  these  patriotic  soldiers  were  grandsons  of  Joseph  Driggs  and 
Ehzabeth  Martin  —  who  gave  us  our  name  DRIGGS. 

Three  of  the  Driggs  volunteers  —  Joseph,  Daniel,  and  Bartholomew  — 
were  married  when  they  enlisted.  The  other  four  were  not.  Their  terms 
of  enlistment  with  the  colonial  forces  varied,  but  from  the  “Lexington 
Call”  all  through  the  eight  years  of  the  war  for  freedom,  in  different 
ways,  these  seven  Driggs  soldiers  helped  fight  the  battles  that  finally 
gave  us  our  independence.  A  new  nation  with  thirteen  stars  in  its  flag 
was  bom. 

Harry  S.  Driggs,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  given  our  family 
real  service  in  collecting  from  the  Connecticut  official  files  brief  records 
of  these  seven  Driggs  soldier  boys  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here  are 
interesting,  verified  facts  which  add  lustre  to  the  name  Driggs: 

Joseph  Driggs,  Jr.,  served  as  corporal  ■ — •  took  part  in  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  Arnold’s  Quebec  Expedition.  In  1777  he  was 
in  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  and  later  in  the  battle  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey. 

Israel  Driggs  served  as  a  private  in  the  Battle  of  White  Plains, 
New  York.  Took  part  also  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  German¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  Was  in  a  regiment 
of  Artificers  froiii  1778  to  1781. 

Elisha  Driggs  served  as  a  private  in  same  company  with  his  brother, 
Israel.  Was  stationed  at  Bergen  Heights  and  Paulus  Hook,  New  Jersey, 
and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Washington,  New  York. 

John  Driggs  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  when  the  “Lexington 
Call”  came.  His  service  with  the  army  seems  to  have  been  brief,  but 
he  continued  to  support  the  great  cause  of  freedom  with  essential  work 
at  home. 
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Bartholomew  Driggs  marched  to  Lexington  with  his  brother,  John. 
After  this  brief  first  service,  he  re^enlisted  and  was  elected  lieutenant 
and  later  captain. 

David  Driggs  served  as  a  private  through  part  of  the  critical  year 
1776  in  a  company  under  Captain  Holmes  of  East  Haddam.  His  cousin, 
Elisha  Driggs,  was  with  him  under  the  same  command. 

Daniel  Driggs,  Jr.,  responded  to  the  “Lexington  Call”  and  continued 
in  service  through  critical  years  of  the  war,  becoming  a  corporal  and 
a  sergeant.  In  the  same  company  with  him  was  his  brotherdndaw,  Roswell 
Graves.  Both  were  in  the  Connecticut  regiment  with  Captain  Nathan 
Hale.  Every  American  boy  and  girl  knows  or  should  know  the  inspiring 
story  of  this  patriot. 

During  the  battles  around  Manhattan,  Washington  assigned  to 
Captain  Hale  a  secret  mission  to  gain  needed  information  as  to  the  enemy 
movements.  He  had  almost  succeeded  in  his  quest  when  he  was  recognized 
by  a  Tory  relative  and  arrested.  Captain  Hale  was  condemned  to  death 
as  a  spy.  On  being  asked  by  his  captors  whether  he  had  anything  to 
say  before  his  execution,  he  left  these  inspiring  words  for  all  America: 
“I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country.” 

Nathan  Hale  was  well  known  and  loved  by  the  Driggs  family. 
He  had  taught  school  in  East  Haddam,  one  of  their  old  home  towns. 
Driggs  boys  and  girls  were  probably  among  his  pupils.  His  old  schoolhouse 
is  still  preserved  as  a  shrine,  on  a  hill  of  the  historic  town.  In  a  little 
park  at  the  junction  of  its  two  main  roads  where  it  first  stood  is  a 
monument  on  which  is  a  bust  in  white  marble  of  Nathan  Hale. 

The  American  army  met  with  tragic  reverses  in  the  fighting  on 
Long  Island.  Greatly  outnumbered  by  the  British,  who  were  reinforced 
by  a  strong  fleet,  the  patriots  lost  heavily.  One  of  their  divisions  was 
surrounded  and  taken  by  the  enemy.  Only  by  superb  fighting  and  sacrifice 
of  the  defenders  at  a  fortification  on  Prospect  Hill  —  mainly  young  soldiers 
from  Maryland  —  was  the  foe  held  in  check  until  night.  Washington 
and  his  courageous  soldiers  were  all  but  trapped  between  there  and  the 
East  River. 

A  friendly  fog  came  to  the  rescue.  Shrouded  by  this,  while  the 
campfires  were  kept  burning  to  deceive  the  British,  the  Americans  managed 
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to  get  across  the  river  to  Manhattan  in  dories  (fishing  boats)  expertly 
manned  by  New  Englanders.  A  Tory  woman,  seeing  them  escaping, 
sent  her  Negro  servant  to  tell  the  British.  He  chanced  to  get  to  some 
of  the  hired  Hessians  of  the  army.  They  could  not  understand  the 
excited  darky,  and  chased  him  out  of  their  camp. 

On  Manhattan,  the  Americans,  reinforced  by  the  troops  under 
Generals  Putnam  and  Knox,  made  another  stand  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  Columbia  University  is  situated,  and  fought  the  foe  to  a  standstill. 
During  the  deadlock.  Fort  Washington  was  built  on  one  side  of  upper 
Manhattan  by  the  Americans,  and  Fort  George  on  the  other  side  by 
the  British.  Later  Washington  withdrew  his  army  into  what  is  now 
the  White  Plains  region,  where  he  won  a  victory  over  the  pursuing 
enemy.  His  next  move  was  across  the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey. 


Daniel  Driggs  was  in  all  this  fighting.  Elisha  and  his  brother 
—  probably  their  cousin  David  Driggs  —  were  also  in  the  campaign 
around  New  York  City  and  its  environs.  The  record  shows  them  helping 
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defend  Fort  Washington,  and  being  in  New  Jersey.  Daniel  Driggs  later 
was  at  Valley  Forge  with  the  soldiers  who  suffered  through  the  hard 
winter  of  lll&ll . 

Other  names  of  events  and  places  where  the  Driggs  soldiers  served 
bring  stirring  memories.  Joseph,  Jr.,  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  must 
have  heard  Colonel  Prescott  say:  “Don't  fire,  boys,  until  you  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes;  then  aim  at  their  waistbelts.”  His  words  brought 
results.  At  the  first  charge  of  the  British  to  capture  the  redoubt,  the 
slope  of  the  hill  was  strewn  with  “redcoats”  —  and  the  rest  of  the 
foe  sent  flying  back  to  their  boats  on  the  shore.  They  returned,  however, 
for  a  second  onslaught,  only  to  meet  like  deadly  repulse.  At  the  third 
attempt,  the  British  did  manage  to  capture  the  hill.  The  Americans,  low 
in  ammunition  and  without  bayonets  on  their  guns,  were  forced  to 
give  ground  to  the  foe.  It  had  cost  the  enemy  about  one  thousand  men, 
while  the  Americans  lost  only  about  one^fifth  as  many. 

When  Washington,  taking  command  soon  afteru'ards,  was  given  a 
report  of  this  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “The  liberties  of  our 
country  are  safe.” 

There  were  years  ahead  filled  with  sacrifice,  hard  work,  and  fighting 
before  triumph  came.  It  was  a  succession  of  defeats,  as  at  Quebec  and 
Long  Island,  and  lifting  victories,  such  as  the  Christmas  surpise  at  Trenton. 
There  Washington,  after  daring  the  ice^choked  Delaware,  captured  about 
a  thousand  British'hired  Hessians  at  their  festivities.  Again  at  Monmouth, 
when  this  great  leader,  rebuking  disloyal  Charles  Lee  for  ordering  a 
retreat,  took  command  and  changed  impending  defeat  to  victory!  Elias 
Driggs,  the  record  shows,  helped  in  that  fight. 

Burgoyne’s  defeat  and  surrender  at  Saratoga  was  another  winning 
stroke  that  probably  brought  the  French  to  our  cause.  Then  came  the 
treachery  of  Benedict  Arnold.  This  traitor  led  a  British  Army  to 
Connecticut  to  ravage,  burn,  and  kill  in  his  own  home  colony. 

Despite  all  reverses,  there  was  no  faltering  of  the  cause.  Under  the 
matchless  leadership  of  General  Washington,  the  war  for  freedom  was 
steadily  carried  forward  to  glorious  victory.  Surrender  of  Cornwallis 
and  his  British  forces  at  Yorktown  in  1783  brought  to  a  close  the  eight 
years  of  struggle. 
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Our  seven  Driggs  heroes,  with  unswerving  devotion,  did  their  part 
and  left  us  a  priceless  heritage.  Three  of  them,  as  said,  were  married 
to  loyal  American  girls  when  they  enHsted:  Joseph  to  Chloe  Beach; 
Daniel  to  Ruth  Graves;  and  Bartholomew  to  Elizabeth  Spencer.  These 
loving  wives  kept  the  “home  fires  burning”  and  reared  their  sturdy 
children  in  a  love  of  liberty.  The  four  other  Driggs  boys  - —  Israel,  Elisha, 
John,  and  David  —  did  not  marry  until  after  the  war.  Then  they  also 
found  sweethearts,  were  married,  and  estabhshed  new  Driggs  homes. 
What  all  of  these  seven  families  did  in  helping  to  carry  forward  the 
making  of  a  new  and  expanding  America  is  the  theme  of  our  next 
chapter. 


VI. 


Driggs  Family  Grows  With  New  Nati  on 

Americans,  after  the  War  for  Fredom,  were  on  their  own.  At  first 
the  fighting  folk  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  found  themselves  somewhat 
disconcerted  in  the  dazzling  light  of  their  new  hberty.  There  were 
ecstatic  expressions  of  joy,  of  course.  No  more  kings  would  rule  over 
them.  Washington,  rebuffing  those  who  sought  to  put  a  crown  on  his 
head,  had  settled  that.  In  doing  so  he  won  everlasting  honor  and  love 
from  a  grateful  people.  He  did  accept  the  presidency,  however,  to  which 
he  was  unanimously  elected  and  re-elected.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  add 
to  the  winning  of  the  war,  the  winning  of  solid,  lasting  peace.  To  this 
end  he  drew  around  him  men  of  high  character  and  wisdom. 

It  had  taken  eight  years  of  testing  struggle  to  win.  Now  the  victory 
over  a  common  foe  had  come,  and  peace  was  declared.  What  next? 
When  the  “tumult  and  the  shouting”  had  passed,  sober  realities  had  to 
be  faced. 

War  had  taken  its  heavy  toll  of  lives  and  money.  Poverty  stalked 
abroad  over  the  freed  land.  Ragged,  underpaid  soldiers  were  returning 
to  their  homes  —  some  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  battle,  many  saddened 
by  tragedy.  Colonial  treasuries  were  empty.  Paper  money,  issued  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  was,  as  an  old  saying  put  it,  “not  worth  a 
continental.” 

There  were  threatening  internal  troubles.  A  group  of  distressed 
soldiers  in  Massachusetts  rallied  round  Daniel  Shays  to  demand  relief 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  who  had  served  with  equal  valor  at  home 
during  the  long  war.  Certain  colonies,  to  raise  needed  funds,  began  to 
set  up  tariff  restrictions  between  them  and  the  other  impoverished  colonies. 
There  was  grave  danger  that  civil  conflict  might  flare  up  and  all  that 
had  been  gained  through  sacrifice  and  suffering  lost.  It  took  the  combined 
wisdom  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  other  stalwarts  to  avert  such  a 
disaster.  They  did  it  by  rallying  the  troubled  people  to  another  common 
cause  —  that  of  building  a  stronger,  greater  America. 
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This  called  first  for  the  laying  of  a  lasting  foundation  upon  which 
our  new  nation  could  be  built.  Out  of  their  devoted  efforts  finally  came 
our  Constitution.  This  displaced  the  Articles  of  Confederation  under 
which  the  Continental  Congress  had  operated  in  carrying  forward  the 
war.  It  proved  too  weak  for  times  of  peace  —  a  wobbly  instrument  at 
best,  giving  httle  power  or  means  to  brace  up  the  young  nation  composed 
of  insecure  states.  Something  more  stable  was  needed  to  preserve  our 
hard'won  freedom. 

What  was  lacking,  if  we  may  use  a  homely  analogy,  was  a  good 
hub  to  keep  our  country  rolHng  on  over  the  rough  road  of  reconstruction 
to  solvency  and  progress.  A  simple  story,  hnked  to  our  family,  may  add 
concreteness  here.  My  grandfather,  Shadrach  Driggs,  was  a  skilled  wagon' 
maker.  When  shaping  a  wheel,  he  always  began  with  a  stout  hub.  Placing 
this  in  his  old  vise,  he  would  set  the  spokes  firmly,  one  after  another. 
(Twelve  for  the  front,  fourteen  for  the  hind  wheel  —  the  standard  for 
a  “covered  wagon.”)  Then  adding  the  felloes,  he  would  let  us  boys  have 
the  fun  of  rolling  the  wooden  wheel  to  the  blacksmith  shop  to  get  its 
iron  tire. 

With  deference  to  the  inspired  master-builders  of  our  Constitution, 
we  may  find  in  this  homespun  parable  a  suggestion  of  their  great  work. 
They  gave  to  our  “Wheel  of  State”  first  a  firm,  lasting  center.  Into  this 
the  states,  with  a  large  measure  of  individuahty  and  self-determination, 
were  set.  Thus  bound  together  by  common  consent,  they  could  act  with 
strength  and  unity.  In  a  word,  our  rugged  Constitution  assured  strength 
and  security  with  no  autocratic  domination.  It  gave  opportunity  to  create, 
as  Lincoln  so  aptly  phrased  it,  “a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.” 

The  Ordinance  of  1787,  ratified  by  the  Thirteen  States,  further  opened 
the  way  for  our  new  nation  to  roll  forward  in  its  great  development. 
Statesmanship  of  Washington,  representing  Virginia,  backed  by  others 
proved  here  a  master  stroke.  The  then  Northwest  Territory  was  placed 
under  federal  jurisidiction  until  states  could  be  developed  from  the 
rich  region  and  organized  as  part  of  the  Union.  Virginia  and  other  colonies 
which  had  claims  on  this  Territory  generously  rehnquished  their  rights 
to  the  federal  government.  In  compensation  and  encouragement  to  all 
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the  colonies,  the  debts  incurred  by  them  during  the  war  were  assumed 
by  the  new  nation.  It  was  a  wise,  happy  solution  of  some  difficult  problems. 

Beyond  the  Alleghenies  lay  the  rich  realm  reaching  on  to  the 
Mississippi.  Here  was  a  challenging  opportunity  for  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Their  forebears  had  placed  the  first  thirteen 
stars  in  our  flag.  They  might,  and  did  in  time,  add  others  to  Old  Glory, 
by  becoming  pioneers  in  the  constructive  conquest  of  the  wide  and  fertile 
Northwest  Territory  and  later  the  farther  West.  Homes,  towns,  states 
were  soon  being  built  over  this  frontier  region. 

Members  of  the  increasing  Driggs  family,  mostly  younger  ones,  were 
among  those  who  joined  in  the  great  westward  movement.  Others  of 
our  name  stayed  in  the  Eastern  homeland,  moving,  in  many  cases  out 
of  old  Connecticut  into  nearby  states.  There  as  loyal  Americans  they 
continued  to  play  varied  helpful  roles  in  our  country’s  developing  drama 
of  progress. 

Conquest  of  the  famed  Six  Indian  Nations  by  our  colonial  forces 
during  the  Revolution  opened  central  and  northern  New  York  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  for  American  settlers. 

This  rich  realm,  threaded  by  trails  and  waterways,  had  for  uncounted 
years  been  under  the  domination  of  a  federation  of  Mohawks,  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  and  allied  tribes.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  they  had 
joined  with  the  British.  Under  the  direction  of  their  chieftains  and  Tory 
leaders,  these  redmen  had  ravaged  frontier  settlements — making  murderous 
raids  especially  through  Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  and  Wyoming  Valley 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Finally  a  determind  patriot  army  under  General  Sullivan  ended  the 
ravages  of  the  red  marauders.  The  fighting  campaign  was  carried  into  the 
heart  of  their  realm.  Indian  braves  fought  fiercely  but,  cut  down  by 
American  marksmen  and  with  their  villages  put  to  flames,  they  and  their 
Tory  leaders  finally  fled  to  Canada  for  British  protection. 

After  the  war  the  region  from  which  these  redmen  had  been  driven 
was  taken  over  by  the  new  nation.  Later  it  was  aw'arded  in  large  part 
to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  won  our  liberty.  Many  of  them 
accepted  this  gift  from  the  government  and  became  settlers  on  award 
lands  along  the  old  Mohawk  Trail,  within  the  “Big  Bend’’  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  also  in  Vermont,  the  newly  made  fourteenth  state 
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of  the  Union.  New  homes  were  built,  towns  developed.  Around  them 
the  rich,  fertile  land  was  soon  changed  from  native  vales  and  woodlands 
to  a  spread  of  farms  and  orchards. 

DANIEL  DRIGGS,  Jr.,  with  his  wife,  Ruth  Graves,  and  their 
children,  some  of  them  grown  to  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  were 
among  these  pioneers.  They  followed  the  famed  Mohawk  Trail  from  the 
old  Connecticut  homeland  to  western  New  York.  About  twenty  years 
before  this,  he  and  Ruth  were  married  in  their  birthplace.  East  Haddam. 
On  November  15,  1763,  just  after  his  three  years  of  service  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  these  two  young  Americans  began  their  life  together. 


Our  records  of  Daniel  and  Ruth  through  their  years  in  western 
New  York  are  not  as  complete  as  we  wish  they  were.  This,  however, 
we  know  —  their  new  home  was  made  in  or  near  Marcellus,  Onondaga 
County,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Syracuse.  To  this  region,  “devoted  to 
land  grants  to  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War  by  Congress,”  they 
took  their  sturdy  Driggs  boys  and  one  girl,  listed  in  the  record  as  follows: 


Martin 

—  b. 

Roswell 

—  b. 

Rhoda 

—  b. 

Jeheil 

Daniel  Dow 

—  b. 

Urial 

—  b. 

1764  —  d.  1821  —  m. 

1768  —  d.  1824  —  m. 

1770  —  d.  —  m. 

1779  —  d.  1836  —  m. 

1790  —  d.  1846,  Iowa 


Johanna  Bradley 
Lucinda 

Leaman  Gaylord 

Minerva  Steel 
—  m.  Hannah  Ford 


Our  last  record  of  Daniel  Driggs,  Jr.,  soldier  hero  and  farmer,  appears 
in  the  Census  of  1800  of  Onondaga  County,  New  York.  From  this  the 
essential  data  above  was  taken.  We  have  no  record,  however,  of  the 
death  of  this  Daniel  Driggs  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Graves.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
more  will  be  found  concerning  this  loyal  American  father  and  mother. 
The  probability  is  that  they  died  after  1800  in  Marcellus,  New  York,  and 
were  hurried  there. 


From  their  union  came  children  and  grandchildren  of  like  valiant 
spirit,  some  of  whom  played  helpful  roles  in  the  farther  westward  march 
of  America.  One  of  their  descendants  is  happy  now  to  be  writing  these 
lines  of  devotion  and  admiration  to  Daniel  and  Ruth  Graves  Driggs,  his 
great-great  grandparents  —  heartfelt  gratitude  to  them  for  the  priceless 
heritage  they  have  left  for  all  of  us. 
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JOHN  DRIGGS,  brother  of  Daniel,  Jr.,  was  another  of  our  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution  who  followed  the  old  Mohawk  Trail.  His  newly  family 
home  was  made  on  this  historic  westward  way  at  Rome,  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  From  his  great'great  grandson,  Alfred  Waldo  Driggs  of  East 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  we  have  been  brought  closer  to  this  member  of 
our  family  who  helped  to  win  our  freedom.  John  was  married  to  Hannah 

. ,  and  from  their  union  came,  according  to  the  record  now 

in  hand,  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  listed  as  follows: 

Abel  —  John,  Jr.  —  Ezra  —  Joseph  —  David  —  Loren  —  Mary  —  Lura 

—  and  Sarah.  How  many  of  these  went  to  Rome,  New  York,  we  do 
not  know.  Some  of  them  may  have  stayed  in  the  Connecticut  homeland, 
where  they  have  have  made  notable  contributions  in  the  field  of  music 
and  education  and  other  lines  of  work. 

The  record  shows  that  John  Senior,  died  in  Rome,  New  York, 
March  3,  1817,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  DRIGGS  BURIAL  PLOT 
of  “the  Smith  Ridge  Mills  cemetery,”  a  part  of  the  town  of  Rome.  A 
number  of  other  members  of  the  Driggs  family  are  also  buried  in  this 
same  lot.  Our  hope  is  to  learn  more  of  them. 

Joseph  Driggs,  Jr.,  had  a  wife,  Chloe  Beach,  and  two  young  children 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  American  army  to  fight  for  freedom.  On  his 
return,  after  man^testing  service  at  Bunker  Hill  —  Quebec  —  and  other 
fields  of  action,  he  continued  to  live  in  Middleton,  Connecticut.  Eleven 
children  —  seven  sons  and  four  daughters  —  were  born  to  them:  Hannah 

—  Joseph  III  —  Elias  —  Nathaniel  —  Asa  —  Chloe  —  Samuel  —  Daniel 

—  Susan  —  Seth  —  Sarah.  Harry  S.  Driggs,  one  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  Joseph  Driggs,  Jr.,  has  given  us  invaluable  help  in  getting  verified  data 
and  story  sidelights  on  not  only  his  own  Driggs  line,  but  also  of  other 
branches  and  members  of  our  family. 

Though  Joseph  Driggs,  Jr.,  did  not  move  out  of  Connecticut,  he 
carried  forward  in  the  old  homeland  as  an  upstanding,  helpful  citizen. 
During  the  year  1827  he  passed  away  and  was  buried  in  the  Farm  Hill 
cemetery  at  Middleton.  His  devoted  wife,  Chloe  Driggs,  was  probably 
laid  to  rest  beside  her  loving  husband  in  1832. 

To  Elias,  one  of  their  sons,  and  his  wife,  the  Vermont  Cazateer 
paid  this  informing  tribute: 
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“Elias  Driggs  and  his  wife  Abigail  (Coe)  were  born  in  Middleton,  Conn.,  the 
former  July  22,  1777,  the  latter  April  21  1779;  were  married  in  1796;  moved 
from  Conn,  to  Thetford,  Vt.,  apparently  on  a  Revolutionary  Soldier’s  Land  Grant 
to  his  father  Jos.  Jr.  in  1810  and  in  1820  moved  to  Fairlee  Vt.  where  they  both 
lived  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  —  the  husband  being  almost  91,  and  the  wife 
in  her  87th  year  —  having  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  68  years.  It  is 
a  rare  case  for  a  married  couple  to  enjoy  wedded  life  for  that  length  of  time.  Their 
family  consisted  of  6  sons  and  4  daughters.  One  son,  Hiram  C.  Driggs,  was  a 
merchant  in  Bradford,  Vt.” 

Another  of  the  sons  of  Elias  and  Abigail  Driggs,  Wilham,  moved 
with  his  family  to  Nicholson,  Pennsylvania.  This  town  is  within  the 
“Big  Bend”  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the  northeastern  part  of  that 
state.  Probably  it  was  also  a  land  grant  awarded  to  Joseph  Driggs,  Jr., 
that  drew  this  grandson  of  the  Revolution  to  that  picturesque  realm. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Harry  reveals  how  active  interest  in 
family  lore  often  yields  treasures.  He  had  written  to  the  town  clerk 
of  Nicholson  for  information  as  to  the  Driggs  family  in  that  community. 
The  clerk  made  inquiry  at  the  next  “town  meeting.”  Some  of  those  present 
recalled  “Squire  Driggs,”  a  respected  citizen  of  the  place;  others  told 
of  the  Driggs  name  on  tombstone  in  the  town  cemetery. 

“It  led,”  writes  Harry,  “to  people  in  Florida  who  had  the  Bible 
of  my  great-grandfather,  William  Driggs,  in  which  are  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  of  his  father,  Elias  Driggs.  I  now  have  this  Bible,”  adds 
Harry.  “Its  issue  date  is  1825.”  What  a  precious  find! 

ISRAEL  DRIGGS  (born  April  10,  1757)  —  like  his  brother,  Joseph 
Driggs,  Jr.  —  served  through  practically  all  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  at  White  Plains  with  Washington,  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  other  engagements.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Connecticut. 

On  January  23,  1783,  Israel  was  married  to  Persis  Roberts.  They 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  old  home  town  of  Middleton  through  the 
rest  of  their  years.  Seven  children  —  one  son,  Israel,  Jr.,  and  six  daughters 
—  Rachel,  Persis,  Rebecca,  Lucy,  Esther,  and  Mary  (or  Polly).  Their 
home  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  all  these  lovely  Httle  ones  during 
their  childhood  except  one  daughter,  Mary.  She  grew  to  maturity  and 
was  married  first  to  Daniel  Doud;  and,  after  this  first  husband  passed 
away,  to  Marshall  Meram. 
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Their  father,  Israel  Driggs,  became  a  minister  of  the . 

church  and  served  as  a  religious  leader  until  he  passed  away  Aug.  26,  1821. 
It  is  probable  that  he  and  his  devoted  wife  are  buried  with  their  children 
in  a  cemetery  of  Middleton,  Connecticut. 

DAVID  DRIGGS  was  just  21  years  of  age  when  he  responded 
to  the  “Lexington  Call.”  He  continued  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  for 
Freedom,  serving  at  various  times  and  places  until  its  close  at  Yorktown. 
After  his  return  to  the  Connecticut  homeland,  he  seems  to  have  moved  to 
Long  Island  across  the  “Sound.”  There  in  Smithtown  or  Huntington 
he  met  and  married  Keziah  Soper,  daughter  of  a  pioneer  of  Long  Island. 
Our  record  of  David  and  Keziah  gives  only  this;  They  were  married 
Nov-  14,  1786- Two  children  were  born  to  them:  Roswell  in  1789,  Hannah 
in  1790.  Our  hope  is  to  have  more  of  them  and  their  family. 

ELISHA  DRIGGS  is  another  of  the  seven  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
of  which  our  record  is  as  yet  incomplete.  He  gave  notable  service  through 

War  for  Freedom.  He  was  married  to  Charity  Dakin.  One  son, 
i  5r  probably-theif- - child,  became  Joseph  Driggs  -HI;  He  was  married 

TTi'  to  Cornelia  Pearson.  So  far  as  we  now  know,  Elisha  and  Charity  continued 
to  live  in  Connecticut.  Again  our  hope  is  to  get  further  record  and  more 
story  sidelights  on  these  loyal  Americans  and  their  children. 

Of  BARTHOLOMEW  DRIGGS,  presented  here  as  last  of  our 
seven  soldiers  of  liberty,  we  have  a  more  complete  record.  High  points 
in  the  story  of  him  and  his  family  serve  to  show  how  American  families 
spread  westward  and  even  southward  over  the  new  national  domain  and 
joined  in  the  constructive  conqust  of  the  new  frontiers. 

Bartholomew,  after  stirring  service  against  Spain,  returned  to  Con' 
necticut  and  won  Elizabeth  Spencer,  seventeen,  for  his  bride.  By  the 
time  the  war  against  Great  Britain  broke  out,  they  had  three  children, 
but,  with  the  blessings  of  his  wife,  Bartholomew  was  quick  to  join  in 
the  fight  for  freedom.  Through  the  conflict  he  was  at  various  times  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  being  made  first  a  lieutenant,  then  a  captain 
in  the  colonial  forces.  Between  times,  he  was  active  in  other  ways,  as 
the  following  entries  in  the  record  show: 

1775:  Bartholomew  Driggs  sells  his  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Millington, 
Conn,  to  his  brother  John,  buys  thirty  six  acres  in  Bristol,  Conn, 
and  removes  there  with  his  family. 
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1782:  He  is  elected  tax  collector  at  Bristol,  and  re-elected  in  1783.  Then 
he  received  a  contract  to  supply  beef  for  the  troops,  held  after  the 
war.  Ten  years  of  busy  life  follow  for  him  in  Bristol. 

1793:  Bartholomew  buys  land  in  Albany  County,  New  York,  and  moves 
there.  Later  that  same  year  he  makes  another  purchase,  this  time 
farther  west  up  on  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  in  a  town 
called  Durham,  Greene  County.  This  place  seems  to  have  become 
“a  ghost  town”  of  upper  New  York.  It  is  not  shown  on  a  rather 
detailed  map  of  the  state  we  have  at  hand. 

When  the  Driggs  family  went  there  in  1793,  it  was  still  a  rather 
wild  region.  Colonel  Laurence  Driggs  relates  that  he  was  told  by  Dr. 
Hiram  Driggs,  grandson  of  Bartholomew,  of  the  trapping  of  a  timber 
wolf  on  the  Driggs  farm  there  in  Greene  County.  The  doctor’s  father, 
Spencer  Driggs,  and  his  uncle,  Griswold  Driggs,  made  the  catch.  “If 
the  wolf  had  been  caught  a  hundred  yards  north,”  said  the  Doctor,  “it 
would  have  been  in  Albany  County  where  the  bounty  was  ten  times  that 
paid  in  Greene  County.” 

Bartholomew  and  Eli:^abeth  Spencer  Driggs,  at  the  time  of  this 
westward  move,  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  A  list 
of  these,  with  data  as  to  their  birth,  marriages,  moving  to  various  homes, 
and  dates  of  their  deaths,  follows: 


Seth 

b. 

1768 

m.  Mary  Barrows 

Moved  to  Arkansas 

d. 

1802 

George 

b. 

1770 

m.  Sarah  Cleveland 

Moved  to  Detroit,  Mich. 

d. 

1853 

Elliot 

b. 

1772 

m.  Sabra  Smith 

Moved  to  New  York  City 

d. 

1850 

Griswold 

b. 

1775 

m.  Beulah 

Moved  to  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

d. 

1838 

Spencer 

b. 

1777 

m.  Sarah  Turner 

Moved  to  Detroit,  Mich. 

d. 

1849 

Dwyer 

b. 

1779 

Not  married 

Moved  to  New  York  City 

d. 

1849 

Elizabeth 

b. 

1781 

m.  Mr.  Parker 

Moved  to  Parker,  Mich. 

d. 

1885 

Bartholomew,  Jr. 

b. 

1783 

m.  Elizabeth  Dunlap  Stayed  in  Dunlap,  N.  Y. 

d. 

1818 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  children  of  Bartholomew  and 
Eli:^abeth  Spencer  Driggs  lived  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten 
years.  Their  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  has  an  exceptional  record  of  longevity, 
passing  away  at  the  age  of  105  years.  Bartholomew,  Senior,  born  in  1746, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  in  Durham,  New  York,  in  1818.  That 
same  year  Bartholomew,  Junior,  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood,  lost 
his  life  while  trying  to  rescue  his  wife  from  their  burning  home  in  Durham. 
As  yet  we  have  no  record  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Spencer  Driggs  nor 
of  last  resting  place  of  this  lovely  mother  and  her  devoted  husband. 

(3ne  further  note  of  interest.  Their  son  Seth,  who  moved  to  Arkansas, 
started  there  the  town  of  DRIGGS.  It  seems  to  have  become,  like  Durham, 
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New  York,  a  ghost  town.  Perhaps  even  the  ghost  has  vanished.  For 
those  of  the  Driggs  family  who  like  mysteries,  here  is  an  inviting  oppor 
tunity.  A  recent  report  gives  this  information.  Driggs,  Arkansas,  was 
on  the  map  as  late  as  1911.  Truman  Driggs  was  listed  as  its  last  postmaster. 
Will  some  member  of  our  family  follow  through  on  this  lead? 

The  whole  story  of  the  members  of  our  family  in  their  adventuring 
over  the  new  nation  must  be  full  of  delightful  stories  of  real  American 
pioneering.  Our  hope  is  that  members  of  the  younger  generation  of 
the  widely  spread  family  may  find  and  write  some  of  the  best  of  them 
for  us  all  to  enjoy. 


VII. 


Driggs  Roles  In  America  s  Developing  Drama 

Dramatic  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  brought 
new  strength  and  world  standing  to  our  young  nation.  First,  the  Lousiana 
Purchase  (1802)  suddenly  lifted  our  western  boundary  from  the  Mis' 
sissippi  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Second,  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  sent  by  President  Jefferson  to  explore  the  new  domain,  carried 
on  across  the  Rockies  and  down  the  great  “River  of  the  West”  to  the 
Pacific.  In  1792,  while  Washington  was  President,  Captain  Robert  Gray 
of  Rhode  Island,  had  dared  the  breakers  and  sandbars,  and  sailed  into  the 
mouth  of  this  lordly  stream.  He  named  it  Columbia  after  his  stout  Yankee 
vessel.  Thus  by  discovery  and  exploration  the  claim  of  our  United  States 
to  what  became  old  Oregon  Territory  was  made  doubly  sound  and  lasting. 

Our  vast  national  realm,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
gave  challenging  opportunity  for  the  growing  host  of  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Revolution.  They  accepted  the  challenge  and  went  forth  to  make  a 
constructive  conquest  —  to  carry  the  blessings  of  freedom.  It  was  a  call 
for  pioneering  of  the  highest  order.  Our  growing  Driggs  family,  with 
thousands  of  others,  in  the  spirit  of  their  American  forebears,  met  the 
tests  and  difficulties  that  naturally  come  with  the  developing  of  a  greater 
America. 

The  War  of  1812 — a  second  fight  for  our  rights  —  brought  a  first 
serious  test.  Though  peace  had  been  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1783, 
that  country,  during  the  struggle  with  France,  began  to  impress  Americans 
of  British  birth  into  their  navy.  This  and  the  probable  inciting  of  Indians 
along  our  northern  border  to  stealthy  warfare,  roused  the  ire  of  America. 
Protests  did  not  stop  the  aggressors.  Clashes  came,  and  finally  war  was 
declared.  For  three  years  it  raged  on  land  and  sea. 

Our  navy,  though  far  outnumbered  in  ships  and  men  by  those  of  the 
enemy,  still  won  a  series  of  decisive  victories,  with  swifter  ‘Yankee  clipper 
ships’  manned  by  youthful  fighters  of  the  spirit  of  John  Paul  Jones.  During 
the  Revolution  he  sailed  into  the  English  Channel  and  out-fought  the 
enemy.  Our  little  navy  made  havoc  with  many  British  ships. 
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A  crowning  triumph  came  when  Commodore  Perry,  of  Connecticut, 
with  ships  built  in  Ohio,  sank  or  captured  a  whole  British  fleet.  On  Lake 
Champlain  later  a  like  victory  came  for  our  fighting  naval  forces. 

Land  battles,  at  first  brought  a  different  story.  There  the  British  about 
evened  the  score.  Detroit,  a  key  outpost  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  was 
surrendered  tamely  to  the  British  army  and  its  Indian  allies.  The  American 
commander.  General  Hull,  was  tried  for  cowardice  and  dismissed  in  dis' 
grace. 

Fort  Dearborn,  built  where  Chicago  now  stands,  likewise  fell  to  the 
enemy.  An  Indian  massacre  of  part  of  the  garrison  added  tragedy  to  defeat. 
Even  way  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  Fort  Astoria,  built  by  Ameri' 
can  fur  traders,  was  taken  over  by  the  British.  Only  superb  fighting  of 
our  forces  led  by  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  Indiana,  Zebulon  Pike 
and  General  Winfield  Scott  in  the  region  around  the  Niagara  Falls, 
brightened  the  story. 

Another  disaster  that  befell  our  young  nation  was  the  capture  and 
near  destruction  of  Washington,  our  capital.  Here  we  were  caught  oft 
guard.  Only  an  inadequate  army  guarded  the  vital  seat  of  government.  A 
British  fleet,  bearing  a  strong  force  of  soldiers,  sailed  up  the  Potomac, 
attacked  our  weak  defending  troops  and  send  them  flying  to  safety.  Presi' 
dent  Madison  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  watching  the  tragic  retreat,  also 
turned  and  fled  as  did  all  the  people  of  Washington  who  could  get  away. 

In  triumph  the  enemy  took  over  the  capital;  then  with  ruthlessness 
put  to  it  the  torch.  British  officers,  after  regaling  themselves  with  a  dinner 
for  guests  left  by  the  First  Lady,  set  the  loved  White  House  in  flames. 
With  the  Capitol  Building  and  the  Congresional  Library  it  was  going  up  in 
smoke  when  a  friendly  downpour  of  rain  quenched  the  fires  and  partly 
saved  the  city.  Even  British  leaders  overseas  expressed  sharp  disapproval 
of  this  gangsterism  of  their  officers  and  soldiers-  The  outraged  Americans 
soon  gave  a  more  richly  deserved  rebuke  for  the  enemy’s  uncivilized  actions. 

Baltimore,  key  city  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  the  next  target 
of  the  triumphant  foe-  Up  this  bay  the  British  fleet  sailed  to  launch  an 
attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  main  defense  of  the  city.  Major  Armistead  and 
his  band  of  American  fighters  at  this  outpost  on  the  bay,  gave  the  British 
ships  such  a  hot  reception  that  for  a  brief  time  the  bombardment  was 
stopped.  During  this  lull  in  the  battle,  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young  Ameri' 
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FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 

creating  song  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  during  Battle  at  Fort  McHenry 
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can,  was  given  permission  to  board  a  British  battleship  and  arrange  through 
exchange  of  prisoners,  to  free  a  friend.  Suddenly  the  fighting  was  resumed 
and  Key  was  held  with  the  enemy.  While  the  British  cannons  were  raking 
the  shore,  and  our  fighters  planting  well  aimed  shots  in  the  attacking  ships, 
young  Key  wrote  our  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  That  stirring  lyric,  born 
in  the  midst  of  battle,  expresses  for  all  time  the  heart  and  spirit  of  our 
America.  In  four  ringing  stanzas  it  gives  us: 

First,  the  tense  feeling  of  anxiety,  during  the  fateful  test.  All  through 
the  long  night  the  question,  “Does  our  flag  yet  wave?”  stirred  the  poet’s 
heart. 

Second,  the  joy  of  victory  when  morning  lighted  our  flag  still  proudly 
flying.  “O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

Third,  a  taunt  to  the  baffled  enemy  with  sharp  warning  to  all  foes 
of  freedom. 

Fourth,  gratitude  and  dedication,  with  these  undying  lines: 

“Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 

And  this  be  our  motto,  ‘In  God  is  our  trust'." 

Rightly,  this  song  became  our  national  anthem.  Yet,  do  Americans 
appreciate  its  full  and  vital  meaning?  What  generally  happens  when  the 
national  anthem  is  sung?  Most  folk,  as  all  can  attest,  stand  respectfully 
and  sing  just  the  first  stanza  of  anxiety  and  doubt,  closing  with  “Does  our 
flag  yet  wave?”  This  is  poor  tribute  to  the  heroes  who  won  our  fredom; 
to  the  founders  who  gave  us  our  nation  and  to  the  pioneers  who  added 
thirty'seven  stars  to  the  immortal  thirteen? 

If  time  permits  but  one  stanza  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  it 
should  be  the  last  one.  We  all  need  this  prayerful  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  —  this  confident,  forward  look  for  America. 

It  was  bad  medicine  for  the  foe  when  they  attacked  Baltimore.  Not 
only  was  their  shattered  fleet  forced  back  down  Chesapeake  Bay  but  also 
the  British  land  force,  under  General  Ross,  who  led  in  the  ravaging  of  our 
nation’s  capital,  was  hurled  back  by  a  strengthened  American  army.  Ross 
himself  was  killed,  and  what  were  left  of  his  defeated  troops,  were  driven 
pellmell  back  to  their  boats.  Reverses  like  these  finally  brought  the  British 
to  the  peace  table.  At  Ghent  in  Belgium,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  day 
before  Christmas,  1814.  News  of  this,  however,  did  not  reach  the  United 
States  in  time  to  stop  a  brilliant  victory  for  our  forces  at  New  Orleans 
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on  January  8,  1815.  In  this  battle,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  with  an 
army  mainly  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  riflemen,  literally  mowed  down 
the  seasoned  troops  of  the  British.  More  than  two  thousand  of  the  foe — 
men  who  had  helped  defeat  Napoleon,  fell  dead  and  wounded  as  they 
charged  up  the  sand  and  dirt  enbankment  raised  by  the  Americans.  Our 
loss  was  only  thirteen  men. 

General  Jackson  was  quick  to  give  credit  for  the  triumph  to  Captain 
Samuel  Chester  Read  of  Conecticut.  With  his  Yankee  ship,  the  General 
Armstrong,  this  captain  had  sent  many  British  vessels  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic.  Then  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  warships,  bearing  troops  bound  for 
New  Orleans,  caught  the  Yankee  captain  with  his  ship  and  crew.  They  had 
gone  into  the  neutral  Portugese  harbor  of  Faval  in  the  Canary  Islands  for 
supplies.  Disregarding  neutrality,  the  British  by  night  launched  boats  loaded 
with  sea  fighters  and  attacked-  Captain  Read  and  his  men  responded  with 
a  fierce  counterattack,  hurling  the  British  tars,  dead  or  wounded,  down 
liis  ship  into  the  bay.  Again  and  again  the  attack  was  repeated  with  like 
results.  Finally  Read,  sensing  that  with  increasing  numbers  he  would 
finally  be  overwhelmed,  scuttled  his  ship,  and  escaped  to  a  nearby  embassy 
with  his  men. 

It  took  about  three  weeks  for  the  British  to  get  on  their  way  again. 
They  left  behind  several  hundred  of  their  dead  and  wounded  fighting  men. 

Meantime,  General  Jackson  had  time  to  build  up  his  fortifications  for 
the  attack  which  brought  such  tragic  defeat  to  the  enemy.  General  Jackson 
paid  tribute  to  Captain  Read  by  saying,  in  effect,  “If  there  had  been  no 
battle  of  Fayal,  there  would  not  have  been  such  triumph  at  New  Orleans.” 
The  key  city  of  Louisiana  was  saved  for  America. 

Members  of  the  Driggs  family  in  the  old  Connecticut  homeland  played 
their  parts  with  other  Americans  in  wining  this  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  They  were  not  only  farmers  and  tradesmen,  but  some  of  them 
were  seamen.  A  few  became  captains  of  vessels.  Others  doubtless  were  on 
ships  which  outmatched  the  British  in  sea  fighting. 

One  of  the  family  —  Anson  Driggs  —  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  as  a 
private  for  service  in  the  War  of  1812,  He  was  from  New  London, 
Connecticut. 

This  story  has  come  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  role  of  our  family  on 
the  sea.  Benjamin  Driggs,  born  in  1773  to  Joseph  and  Hannah  Johnson 
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Driggs,  as  a  boy,  ran  away  to  sea.  Connecticut  with  its  long  shore  line, 
and  inviting  harbors,  naturally  lured  lads  like  Joseph  to  a  life  on  “the 
bounding  main.”  We  know  nothing  of  the  adventures  of  youthful  Ben 
Driggs  as  a  sailor. 

Grown  to  young  manhood,  he  became  captain  of  a  vessel  —  a  tribute 
to  his  skill  and  dependability.  This  was  during  the  time  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  riding  high  in  Europe.  Well,  Captain  Driggs,  on  a  trip  to  Portugal, 
ran  into  a  French  fleet,  and  his  vessel  was  confiscated.  The  captain  and  his 
crew  were  permitted  to  land  in  Portugal,  then  a  neutral  country. 

In  Lisbon,  the  capital,  he  met  a  charming  Irish  girl,  Jeanne  Malone. 
Her  father,  James  Malone,  from  Cork,  where  Jeanne  was  born,  held  the 
position  of  British  Consul  in  Portugal.  Benjamin  and  Jeanne  fell  in  love  and 
were  married.  Not  long  afterwards,  they  moved  to  Middleton,  Connecticut. 
Subsequently  they  made  their  home  in  New  York  City.  From  1820  to 
1826,  the  name  of  Benjamin  Driggs  appeared  in  the  directory  of  that 
metropolis.  He  had  become  the  owner  of  several  vessels  which  made  trips 
regularly  to  Cuba. 

Through  the  period  following  the  War  of  1812,  our  nation  enjoyed 
what  has  been  called  a  “Golden  Era.”  James  Monroe,  who  succeeded 
Madison  as  President,  quietly  held  our  country  in  the  path  of  peace,  and  it 
steadily  lifted  itself  out  of  the  “hard  times”  that  came  naturally  with  the 
war.  One  thing  for  which  this  peace-loving  President  is  remembered  is 
called  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  Roused  by  attempts  of  some  nations  overseas 
to  gain  foothold  in  North  and  South  America,  our  nation  boldly  warned 
the  aggressors  to  keep  hands  off  this  hemisphere.  If  they  did  not,  their 
actions  would  be  held  unfriendly  by  our  United  States.  This  doctrine  had 
its  protective  effect  then;  and  even  now,  with  wider  application,  it  is  a 
force  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Members  of  the  Driggs  family  continued  with  other  Americans  in 
promoting  the  development  of  our  country.  Some  of  them  became  leaders 
in  various  fields.  Elliot,  third  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Elizabeth  Spencer 
Driggs,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  moved  with  his  wife,  Sabra  Smith, 
and  their  family  on  a  sloop  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York  City.  They 
made  their  new  home  in  Greenwich  Village  on  Bedford  Street  off  Wash¬ 
ington  Square. 
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Colonel  Laurence  Driggs  says  that  as  seen  by  his  portrait  painted 
shortly  before  his  death,  Elliot  Driggs  was  smooth-shaven,  round-faced,  and 
jovial.  He  strongly  resembled  the  Dutchmen  of  the  period.  He  was  noted 
for  his  stories  and  good  humor.  He  took  a  rather  active  part  in  New  York 
City  Politics. 

His  sons  were  apprenticed  to  various  trades.  Edmund  and  Elihu  were 
teamsters;  John  Fletcher  was  a  sash  and  blind  manufacturer  with  his 
brother  Ensign;  Erastus  went  into  the  newly  formed  gas  manufactory. 
He  fitted  the  first  building  gas  in  the  city — Barnum’s  Museum,  then  the 
Convent  Garden  where  Jenny  Lind  sang.  ElHott,  himself  was  appointed  Hay 
and  Wood  Inspector  for  New  York  City  in  1834. 

It  was  in  1825  - —  the  year  ElHot  moved  to  New  York  City,  that 
the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  for  water  travel  from  Buffalo  across  the  state 
to  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers.  One  of  our  family,  Urial  Driggs,  living 
in  Tonawanda,  near  Buffalo,  New  York,  evidently  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  this  man-made  waterway.  Urial  was  the  son 
of  Roswell  Driggs,  and  grandson  of  the  Revolutionary  hero,  Daniel  Driggs. 
In  early  manhood,  he  became  a  merchant.  During  1849,  the  California 
“Gold  Rush”  year,  “Urial  was  made  superintendent  of  thirty  miles  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  annual  expenses  were  cut  from  $64,000  to  $34,000  per 
year  under  his  administration  —  this  for  running  the  boats  and  keeping  the 
ditch  under  repair.  When  he  died  in  1884,  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Tonawanda.”  This  is  from  the  memory  book  of  Harry  S.  Driggs. 
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Another  interesting  story  comes  to  us  from  this  helpful  kinsman,  as 
to  the  activities  farther  west  of  another  of  the  Driggs  family,  suggestive 
also  the  conditions  around  frontier  Chicago.  The  story,  printed  in  a 
Michigan  paper  in  1885,  tells  of  Alfred  Driggs,  born  in  New  York  State 
in  1810,  who  left  home  at  the  age  of  21  and  arrived  in  Jackson,  Michigan, 
in  May  18M.  There  he  rented  a  sawmill  and  ran  it  at  Jackson  and  White 
Pigeon  until  January  1832.  Alfred  joined  with  a  Mr.  King  in  the  lumber' 
making  business.  They  apparently  had  the  finest  of  credit. 

One  fall,  after  floating  a  cargo  of  lumber  down  the  St.  Joseph  River  to 
Lake  Michigan,  they  loaded  it  on  ships  and  took  it  to  Chicago.  The  market 
being  poor,  it  was  sold  at  a  low  figure.  In  1834,  Alfred  tried  again  with 
better  results.  Then  selling  his  interest  in  the  sawmill,  and  some  four 
hundred  acres  of  good  timber  land,  he  went  to  Chicago  to  invest  the  money. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  where  the  great  city  has  since  been  built,  might 
have  been  purchased  then  with  the  $6,000  he  had,  but  after  looking 
things  over  he  decided  that  Chicago  w-as  only  a  mushroom  town  on  a 
wet  marsh,  and  went  to  St.  Joseph  in  Michigan  to  purchase  2200  acres 
of  land  there.  In  1835  he  bought  a  lot  and  built  a  home  on  Broad  Street 
of  that  town. 
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'Mystic  Seaport,  Connecticut — in  its  Marine  Museum — has  a  treasure 
of  stirring  interest  to  the  Driggs’  Family.  It  is  a  shipsmithy,  built  in  1846, 
by  James  Driggs  on  Merrill’s  Wharf  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
This  rehc,  vibrant  with  stories  of  the  old  whaling  days,  was  purchased  by 
the  millionaire  Col.  E.  H.  R.  Green  and  moved  to  his  estate  at  South 
Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  as  part  of  his  collection  to  keep  in  memor)' 
the  epic  of  America. 

Its  original  forges,  tools,  and  bellows  are  preserved  with  the  old 
building.  Even  the  scorched  earthen  dirt  floor  was  brought  in  barrels  and 
replaced.  Through  many  years  James  Driggs  and  a  partner,  Charles  Peters, 
with  their  workmen,  kept  the  shipsmithy  resounding  with  their  work.  In  it 
were  shaped  the  iron  straps,  bands,  and  sheaves  to  bind  and  strengthen 
the  wooden  whaling  ships.  The  shipsmithy  also  manufactured  harpoons, 
lances,  blubber  spades,  and  mincers.  After  the  smithy  was  brought  to 
Mystic,  a  collection  of  whaling  irons,  bearing  the  name  Peters,  who  bought 
out  James  Driggs  interest  in  the  Smithy,  was  found  and  now  enriches 
the  genuine  samples  of  the  products  that  had  been  fashioned  there. 
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Drigcjs  Pioneers  Of  7  he  Farther  West 

A  real  estate  deal  of  vast  proportions,  effected  about  1800,  established 
what  was  called  the  Western  Reserve  in  central  Ohio.  Coincident  with 
this  there  was  a  setting  apart  of  a  generous  strip  of  that  Northwest 
Territory,  called  the  Fnelands,  to  compensate  the  people  of  Connecticut 
tor  their  sutferings  caused  by  the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold.  At  the  head 
of  an  army  made  up  of  British  soldiers  and  Tories,  he  had  ravaged  with 
tire  and  sword  his  own  native  colony.  Moses  Cleaveland,  of  Connecticut, 
was  the  leader  who  founded  the  Western  Reserve.  His  name,  with 
slightly  changed  spelling,  is  still  preserved  in  Cleveland,  key  city  ot  the 
region,  and  metropolis  of  the  “Buckeye  State." 

Naturally,  with  these  encouraging  opportunities  to  acquire  tertile 
farmlands  with  native  wood  and  streams  at  little  or  no  cost,  there 
was  a  growing  westward  movement.  Even  before  the  victorious  conclusion 
of  the  War  ot  1812,  Urial  Driggs  and  his  devoted  wife,  Hannah  Ford, 
had  made  a  new  home  in  the  Western  Reserve  region.  At  first  they 
evidently  were  in  Ashtabula,  on  Lake  Erie,  for  there  on  August  28, 
1813,  their  son  Shadrach  Ford  Driggs,  was  born.  Other  sons  and  daughters; 
Lorenzo  Dow  Driggs,  Starling  Graves  Driggs,  Ruth  Driggs,  and  Samuel 
Driggs,  came  later  to  bless  their  home,  or  homes,  for  it  is  probable 
they  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  growing  realm. 

Not  only  Connecticut,  but  also  all  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
probably  other  Eastern  states,  joined  in  this  westward  movement.  Many 
members  of  the  Driggs  family  were  among  these  pioneers  who  settled 
not  only  in  Ohio  but  also  in  Michigan.  Ot  these  more  later.  Our 
theme  here  is  to  be  centered  in  the  stirring  adventures  ot  Urial  and 
Hannah  Ford  Driggs  and  their  family  in  their  pioneering  of  the  farther 
West. 

Urial,  like  his  father  Daniel  Driggs,  of  Revolutionary  War  tame, 
was  a  farmer.  His  sons,  Lorenzo,  Starling,  and  Samuel,  as  growing 
boys  gave  good  help  in  raising  food,  caring  for  the  animals,  and  in 
clearing  the  woodlands  to  add  acres  to  their  holdings.  Shadrach,  however, 
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was  trained  the  while  in  another  type  of  greatly  needed  service  —  that 
of  wagonmaking.  One  of  their  neighbors  from  Old  Connecticut,  Benjamin 
Woodbury,  a  skilled  wagonmaker,  took  young  Shadrach  on  as  a  helper, 
and  he  learned  the  trade  rather  quickly.  He  became  a  good  judge  of 
timber,  which  his  brothers  probably  brought  at  times  to  the  wagon 
shop.  They  liked  to  watch  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Shadrach  shape  the 
seasoned  hardwood  into  spokes,  felloes,  axles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
wagons  so  urgently  needed  by  the  pioneers  in  developing  the  frontier  land. 

While  these  husky  sons  of  Urial  and  Hannah  Driggs  were  getting 
good  training  for  days  ahead,  another  family  —  this  time  from  old 
Vermont  —  settled  near  them.  Henry  and  Rebecca  White  had  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  wider  West,  and  brought  their  daughters  and  one 
son,  Samuel  S.  White,  along.  Daughters!  yes,  two  of  them,  Eliza  and 
Melinda,  about  the  ages  of  Shadrach  and  Lorenzo,  were  among  the  new 
neighbors.  These  Driggs  hoys  were  soon  making  love  to  the  attractive 
Vermont  girls. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  happy  double  wedding  to  unite 
the  Driggs  and  White  families.  Shadrach  won  Eliza,  and  Lorenzo  her 
younger  sister,  Melinda.  On  May  13,  1837,  a  baby  boy  was  born  in 
Fredericktown,  not  far  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Eliza  and  Shadrach. 
They  named  him  Benjamin  Woodbury  Driggs,  after  the  helpful,  kindly 
neighbor  who  had  taught  Shadrach  how  to  make  wagons. 

These  years  of  the  Eighteen  Thirties  were  stirring  ones  for  America, 
particularly  along  its  frontiers.  Texas  won  her  independence  during  this 
period.  The  great  furTrading  era  was  drawing  to  a  close,  but  trappers 
in  search  of  this  western  wealth  had  opened  the  trails  for  the  pioneer 
settlers  soon  to  follow.  Another  event,  Httle  thought  of  at  the  time  as 
one  of  history'shaping  consequences,  was  the  organization  on  April  6, 
1830,  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  by  Joseph 
Smith.  Fayette  (now  Waterloo),  in  Seneca  County,  New  York,  was 
the  scene  of  this  event.  It  began  humbly,  with  only  six  members,  the 
number  required  by  New  York  law. 

This  new  American-born  Church,  like  many  another  through  world 
history,  had  to  struggle  forward  through  persecutions,  but  it  steadily 
gathered  behevers  into  its  fold.  Finally,  ardent  missionaries  brought  it 
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into  Ohio.  Rapid  conversions,  particularly  around  Kirtland,  caused  Joseph 
Smith,  its  founder,  to  transfer  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  to  Kirtland. 
There  the  Latter-day  Saints  built  the  first  of  their  temples.  It  still  stands 
in  the  picturesque  village  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  center  of  Cleveland. 

Urial  Driggs  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Ford,  during  this  time  met  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  listened  to  his  fervent  message.  They  read 
the  Boo}{  of  Mormon,  which  is  called  by  many  “America’s  witness  for 
Christ,”  accepted  the  new  faith,  and  were  baptized  —  with  the  members 
of  their  family.  Henry  and  Rebecca  White  also  joined  the  Church.  Tests 
of  courage  with  sacrifice  followed,  but  the  families  met  them  with 
unswerving  faith  and  devotion  to  what  they  believed  was  right. 


An  outstanding  result,  so  far  as  the  Driggs  Family  story  is  concerned, 
is  that  the  stalwart  sons  of  Urial  and  Hannah  Driggs  played  constructive 
and  heroic  parts  in  the  carrying  of  our  America  across  the  continent. 
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Before  that  challenging  story  came,  however,  there  were  some  sweeping 
changes  round  the  old  Ohio  homeland.  Unfortunately  for  not  only  the 
Latter-day  Saints  Church,  but  for  all  the  Northwest  Territory  and  other 
parts  of  our  Country,  1837  was  a  YEAR  OF  SERIOUS  DEPRESSION. 
Over-speculation  in  lands  was  one  cause  of  the  financial  setback.  Property 
values  dropped  to  distressful  lows,  leaving  folk  with  next  to  nothing 
for  their  years  of  hard  work  —  and  often  burdened  with  debts. 

It  was  a  soul-testing  time  everywhere.  Naturally  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  and  around  Kirtland 
suffered  with  other  folk.  There  was  a  falling  away  in  its  membership 
and  other  serious  difficulties.  These  were  met  by  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
loyal  associates,  by  rallying  round  them  the  faithful  and  carrying  forward 
with  new  vigor  in  new  surroundings. 

One  thing  that  brought  added  strength  and  hope  was  the  founding 
in  1838  of  Nauvoo,  which  became  a  haven  for  the  scattered  Saints. 
This  “city  beautiful,”  as  its  name  means,  was  built  within  a  great  bend 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  spread  during  the  few  years  of  its  rapid 
growth  eastward  over  the  rich  prairie  uplands  of  Illinois. 

Among  the  thousands  who  gathered  there  were  Urial  and  Hannah 
Driggs  and  their  families;  Henry  and  Rebecca  White  and  their  family. 
Nauvoo,  when  these  Ohio  folk  reached  it  in  1840,  was  climbing  to  the 
place  it  attained,  the  largest  city  of  Illinois.  There  was  work  for  all  — 
and  opportunities  for  advancement  in  farming,  trades,  business,  education, 
and  other  activities. 

Urial  and  Hannah  Driggs,  with  their  unmarried  children.  Starling, 
Samuel,  Ruth,  and  soon  had  their  own  home  in  Upper  Nauvoo  and  a 
nearby  farm.  Shadrach  and  Eli^a  lived  in  theirs  a  few  blocks  away, 
and  across  the  road  was  the  wagon  shop  which  Shadrach  built  and 
kept  humming  with  work.  Loren2;o  and  Melinda  were  also  in  their  own 
home  with  a  farm  in  the  vicinity.  Samuel  and  his  wife,  Eh2,abeth  Taylor, 
hkewise  had  a  home  of  their  own  in  Nauvoo. 

The  first  few  years  there  on  the  “Father  of  Waters”  were  for 
the  Driggs  famiHes  and  their  friends  busy  ones,  full  of  promise  of 
prosperity.  Through  the  steamboats  constantly  stopping  at  the  river- 
wharf  in  Lower  Nauvoo  to  unload  and  take  on  passengers  and  goods. 
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the  thriving  city  was  kept  in  touch  with  other  waterTowns  of  the 
country  and  indirectly  with  the  larger  world.  Visitors  from  afar  were 
coming  the  while  to  see  this  attractive  town,  laid  out  with  wide  streets 
—  running  east  and  west  —  north  and  south.  Welhbuilt  homes,  with 
grass  and  garden  settings,  added  to  its  picturesqueness.  A  University 
of  Nauvoo  was  founded,  churches  and  public  buildings  erected. 

Finally,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  “Big  Bend”  of  the 
great  river,  the  stately  Nauvoo  Temple  began  to  rise.  Its  tower  became 
a  landmark.  “We  could  see  the  great  white  building  for  miles  up  and 
down  the  river,”  an  old  steamboat  captain  told  the  writer.  “It  hurt  us 
deeply  when  that  beautiful  structure  was  set  on  fire  by  some  drunken 
devils.  Nauvoo,  for  me,  was  the  pettiest  town  on  the  old  Mississippi. 
Durned  shame  the  hoodlums  ever  drove  the  Mormons  out  of  the  fine 
place.  It’s  been  nothin’  but  a  ghost  town  since  they  left.” 

Through  about  six  years  crowded  with  activities  this  spectacular 
rise  had  continued;  then  with  dramatic  suddenness  came  the  fall  of 
Nauvoo.  Death  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob  in  Carthage,  Illinois,  like  a  lightning  stroke,  paralyzed  the  city 
he  had  founded  and  inspired. 

Right-thinking  pioneers  of  the  “Prairie  State”  expressed  to  the 
writer,  when  he  visited  the  nearly  deserted  town  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  the  same  resentment  against  the  un-American  lawbreakers  who 
heaped  persecution  on  the  Latter-day  Saints.  One  such  pioneer.  Squire 
Hamilton,  a  respected  citizen  of  Carthage,  Illinois,  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  clear-minded  and  just,  was  outspoken  in  condemning  the  mobocrats. 
In  simple,  convincing  detail,  he  recalled  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  there  on  June  27,  1844. 

“I  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,”  said  Mr. 
Hamilton.  “A  pal  of  mine.  Brown,  and  I  wanted  to  join  the  Carthage 
Grays  —  militia  of  the  town,  but  we  were  not  old  enough,  though 
they  did  let  us  drill  with  them.  Well,  on  the  day  of  the  tragedy.  Captain 
Smith,  head  of  the  ’Grays,’  supposed  to  protect  the  Mormon  leaders 
at  the  old  jail,  told  my  pal  and  me  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  Courthouse 
tower,  and  keep  sharp  watch.  If  we  saw  anything  unusual  happening, 
we  were  to  report  at  once  to  him.  About  three  that  afternoon,  we 
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sighted  a  band  of  men  on  horses  and  on  foot  coming  out  of  some  woods 
and  heading  across  a  plowed  field  for  the  jail.  I  told  Brown  to  tell 
the  Captain.  He  double-quicked  down  the  tower  and  reported,  then 
hurried  back  to  me.  By  this  time  the  mob  was  near  the  jail,  and  down 
we  both  went.  The  Captain  had  disappeared. 

“Didn’t  the  Carthage  Grays  and  their  Captain  try  to  protect  the 
Mormon  leaders?” 

“The  Captain  was  nowhere  around;  and  the  "Grays’  oh,  they  might 
have  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  mob,  or  used  blank  loads.  You’ll  have 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  I  am  not  a  Mormon,  but  I  do  know 
that  their  fine  leader  did  not  get  a  fair  deal. 

""My  Father  —  Artois  Hamilton  —  kept  the  main  hotel  in  town. 
When  I  reached  there  breathless,  after  seeing  the  mob  at  its  bloody 
work,  nearly  all  of  Carthage  was  milling  around  on  the  streets  near 
the  Hotel.  Father  finally  came  out  on  the  porch  and,  after  he  had  partly 
quieted  the  crowd,  said,  "Fm  going  to  say  something  some  of  you  will 
not  want  to  hear.  A  deed  has  been  committed  in  Carthage  today  from 
which  our  towm  will  never  remove  the  stain.  Now,  I  want  one  of  you 
to  go  with  me  and  tell  the  Mormon  people  what  has  happened.’  Someone 
volunteered,  and  they  drove  away.” 

Andy  Davis,  another  straight-speaking  citizen  of  Carthage,  later 
told  the  writer  that  many  of  the  townsfolk  —  men,  women,  and  children 
—  fled  from  the  place  the  night  after  the  killing  of  the  Mormon  leader. 
""Why?”  he  was  asked.  ""Oh,  some  excited  nonentity  started  the  rumor 
that  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  militia  of  that  city,  was  heading  for  Carthage 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  town  where  their  Commander  had  been  slain. 
Level-headed  people  who  knew  the  Mormons  branded  the  story  as  a 
false  alarm,  and  stayed  at  home. 

""The  tragedy  was  kept  vivid  for  a  long  time  in  our  family,”  Mr. 
Davis  went  on.  ""My  sister  Nancy  was  working  as  a  hired  girl  for  the 
sheriff  and  his  wife  in  the  Carthage  Jail  home.  She  happened  to  be 
alone,  busy  with  her  duties,  when  suddenly  she  was  shocked  into  hysterics 
by  the  mob  attack  and  the  gunfire.  Out  of  the  place  she  ran  screaming. 
It  was  hours  before  mother  and  the  neighbors  could  even  partly  quiet 
her.  Ever  after  that  shock,  if  there  was  any  Fourth  of  July,  or  other 
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celebration  with  gun  shooting,  we  had  to  take  Nancy  way  out  of  all 
sound  of  gunfire.’ 

Miscreants  responsible  for  the  mob  outrage  at  Carthage  doubtless 
felt  they  had  ended  the  work  of  Joseph  Smith.  What  they  really  had 
done  was  to  place  upon  him  a  crown  of  martyrdom.  Though  there  was 
some  falling  apart  among  his  thousands  of  followers,  most  of  them,  with 
the  conviction  that  their  Prophet  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
the  faith,  united  with  new  fervor  to  carry  forward  the  cause. 

Solid  citizens  of  Illinois  deplored  the  crime.  It  not  only  violated 
the  Constitution,  but  also  set  at  naught  a  pledge  of  protection  made  by 
their  governor  to  Joseph  Smith,  who  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Carthage 
to  meet  in  open  court  charges  preferred  by  his  enemies.  Whatever 
they  may  have  felt  as  to  this  leader  and  his  work,  American^minded 
folk  bore  resentment  against  the  mob  that  had  left  a  blot  on  the 
good  name  of  their  freedomdoving  state. 

Nauvoo,  stunned  by  the  loss  of  revered  leaders,  moved  for  a  time 
with  sorrow  and  uncertainty.  What  of  the  future  of  the  Mormon 
Church?  Would  there  be  further  attacks  by  mobs?  Who  could  take 
the  place  of  the  fallen  prophet?  These  were  some  of  the  anxious  questions. 

Naturally  there  were  aspirants  for  the  leadership.  Sidney  Rigdon, 
one  of  the  Counselors  to  Joseph  Smith,  proffered  to  be  Guardian  of 
the  Church.  Others,  as  James  Strang,  rallied  factions,  and  led  them 
off  to  different  places.  The  main  body  of  the  membership,  however, 
accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of 
which  Brigham  Young  was  its  President,  and  went  forward  under  this 
guidance  until  the  Church  could  be  more  fully  organized. 

URIAL  DRIGGS  and  his  family,  together  with  the  Henry  White 
Family,  were  among  this  group  that  stayed  loyally  by  President  Young 
through  the  testing  years.  From  what  his  loved  ones  have  told  us,  we 
do  know  that  the  un-American  actions  of  the  lawless  mobs  who  persecuted 
the  Latter-day  Saints  hurt  him  deeply.  He  could  not  understand,  nor 
could  Henry  White  and  others  whose  fathers  had  fought  to  win  our 
freedom,  how  such  lawlessness  could  have  any  sway  in  our  land  of 
liberty.  To  these  patriots,  it  was  trampling  on  our  precious  flag.  Frontier 
ruffianism  brought  only  closer  union  between  the  Mormons  and  other 
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true  Americans  around  them.  With  it  to  the  Driggs  and  White  families 
came  a  deeper  resolve  to  carry  forward  under  the  constructive  leadership 
of  President  Young. 

Through  his  wise  guidance,  stability  and  confidence  were  soon 
restored.  Whatever  his  place  in  the  minds  of  friends  or  foes  during 
these  dark  days,  history  has  verified  his  mastery  of  the  difficult  situation. 
Through  it  all  he  rose  to  outstanding  leadership  marked  by  courage, 
clarity  of  vision,  and  practical  wisdom. 

“Go  to  work”  was  his  simple  advice  to  his  followers  in  Nauvoo. 
“Though  our  leader  has  fallen,  the  cause  for  which  he  gave  his  life 
must  go  forward.  Our  temple  must  be  completed  even  it  we  must  do 
it,  as  did  those  who  builded  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  trowel  in 
one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  Take  up  your  duties  and  carry  on.” 

Stirred  by  such  forward  pointing  words,  Nauvoo  began  again  to 
hum  with  work.  The  temple  was  completed.  Farms  around  the  city 
were  tilled  with  renewed  vigor  and  bounteous  crops  harvested.  Worship 
was  carried  on  with  deeper  devotion.  Outwardly  at  least,  there  was 
promise  of  continuous  growth  and  progress. 

Underneath  it  all,  however,  was  a  spirit  of  foreboding.  Rumblings 
of  mobocracy  could  still  be  heard.  Ruffians  —  as  in  earlier  days  of 
Missouri  —  demanded  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  Illinois.  Suiting 
action  to  their  un-American  spirit,  they  began  to  harrass  and  persecute. 
Villages  built  by  Mormons  round  Nauvoo  were  attacked  and  houses 
of  these  settlers  burned. 

Protests  by  right-thinking  citizens,  backed  by  efforts  of  the  sheriff 
and  other  officials  to  end  such  outlawry  proved  of  little  avail.  Nauvoo, 
as  a  city  of  refuge,  soon  was  overcrowded  with  families  who  had  fied 
from  mob  violence.  Leaders  saw  plainly  that  to  have  peace  and  freedom 
their  oppressed  people  must  find  a  new  homeland. 

Unsettled  regions  of  the  farther  west  offered  such  a  realm.  Serious 
counseling  brought  the  decision  to  make  an  exodus  into  that  wilderness. 
Just  where  the  trail  would  lead  was  not  surely  known,  but  the  haven, 
it  was  generally  felt,  would  be  somewhere  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 
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Brigham  Young  and  the  other  leaders  knew  that  such  an  exodus 
was  imminent,  but  they  wisely  withheld  open  announcement  of  it  until 
more  adequate  preparations  could  be  made.  Meantime,  production  of 
covered  wagons,  ox  yokes,  chains,  and  other  essentials  of  pioneer  trans' 
portation  was  carried  forward  with  new  vigor. 

Shadrach  Driggs’  fine  training  as  a  wagonmaker  was  recognized. 
He  became  foreman  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  wagonshops  in  Nauvoo. 
It  stood  just  south  of  Mulholland  Street  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
With  a  force  of  good  men  under  him  —  his  father,  Urial,  may  have 
been  one  of  them  —  he  kept  turning  out  a  steady  stream  of  good, 
stout  wagons  —  which  became  comfortable  “homes  on  wheels”  for 
hundreds  of  pioneers,  soon  to  take  the  trails  for  the  farther  west. 

In  providing  wagons  for  these  eager  customers,  Shadrach  overlooked 
the  Driggs  families  until  all  his  seasoned  wood  had  been  used  for  others. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  he  and  Lorenzo  gained  permission  to  make 
their  own  wagons  and  one  for  their  aging  father — out  of  the  abandoned 
carts  used  when  the  Nauvoo  Temple  was  being  erected.  So  they  all 
pitched  in  and  soon  had  the  wagons  ready  for  the  Driggs  families  to 
get  down  to  the  big  ferryboat,  and  across  the  old  Mississippi  on  the 
way  West. 

February  4,  1846,  had  seen  the  first  of  the  ox'drawn  wagons  leave 
Nauvoo.  Across  the  icebound  Mississippi  —  for  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold.  It  made  its  way  to  the  friendlier  shore  of  Iowa,  where  Fort 
Montrose  was  situated.  Soon  there  were  other  wagons  taking  this  trail 
over  the  frozen  “Father  of  Waters”  —  all  part  of  the  vanguard,  which 
under  Brigham  Young  would  pilot  the  way  to  the  new  home  land. 

Sturdy,  efficient  young  men  were  for  the  most  part  chosen  for 
this  band  sent  forth  to  find  some  new  realm  of  peace  and  opportunity. 
Among  these  who  volunteered  and  were  accepted  were  Starling  Graves 
Driggs  and  Samuel  S.  White,  brother  of  Eliza  and  Melinda.  Both  the 
boys  were  unmarried,  and  both  proved  stalwarts  in  the  testing  experiences 
that  followed. 

Then  came  a  call  which  changed  plans.  While  the  vanguard  was 
breaking  a  wagon  road  over  the  rolling  hills  of  Iowa,  where  the  way  was 
mainly  along  only  animal  and  Indian  trails,  word  came  of  the  War  with 
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Mexico.  By  this  time  some  thousands  of  Mormon  exiles  were  scattered 
across  the  mostly  Indian  territory.  Then  came  a  call  for  volunteers 
to  help  the  United  States  in  the  war  just  declared  aaginst  Mexico. 
The  vanguard  meantime  had  been  halted  to  face  the  changed  situation. 

Meantime  Starling  Driggs  received  word  his  parents  needed  his 
help  to  get  out  of  Nauvoo.  Gaining  permission,  he  returned  to  them. 
While  he  was  away,  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  enlisted  as  part  of 
General  Kearny’s  Army  of  the  West.  Uncle  Samuel  S.  White  joined 
the  Battalion,  and  marched  away  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Kansas  for 
soldier  service  in  the  Southwest.  The  pioneers  headed  for  new  homeland, 
were  stopped  at  what  was  called  Winter  Quarters  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  to  spend  the  winter.  Other  temporary  places  were 
established  along  the  trail  across  Iowa. 

Because  of  the  delay  in  making  their  wagons,  the  Driggs  families 
did  not  depart  from  Nauvoo  until  late  in  May.  Finally  with  their 
ox'drawn  wagons  laden  they  rolled  down  the  dusty  road  to  the  old 
landing  where  the  big  ferry  was  ready  to  take  them  across  the  Mississippi. 
Frightened  as  he  looked  on  the  wide  water,  little  Appollos,  second  son 
of  Eliza  and  Shadrach,  pleaded,  “Oh,  Mother,  let’s  surround  it!’’  The 
tearful  lad,  comforted,  fell  asleep  in  his  mother’s  arms,  and  when  he 
awoke  the  caravan  was  rolling  on  past  Fort  Montrose  into  farther  Iowa. 

In  Lee  Gounty  of  that  then  mostly  Indian  territory,  the  families 
made  a  camp  ever  afterwards  filled  with  treasured,  sorrowful  memories. 
Worn  out  with  long  years  of  work,  his  true  American  heart  torn  by 
the  troubles  of  his  closing  years,  Urial  Driggs  simply  could  go  no 
further  on  the  “long,  long  trail.”  He  called  his  family  round  him,  and 
gave  them  a  father’s  blessing,  “Take  care  of  your  precious  mother,  children, 
and  keep  true  to  the  faith.”  With  these  last  words,  during  that  quiet 
May  night  he  passed  away. 

His  sons,  Shadrach,  Lorenzo,  and  Starling,  fashioned  a  coffin  out 
of  a  clean  dry  log.  The  women  softened  it  with  cloths  they  had  along, 
and  the  body  of  Urial  Driggs,  pioneer  and  patriot,  was  laid  away.  His 
grave,  the  writer’s  father  said,  was  near  a  large  walnut  tree.  Its  exact 
place  will  probably  never  be  found. 


On  over  the  rolling  hills  to  western  Iowa,  the  saddened  Driggs 
caravan  journeyed.  On  Pigeon  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  present 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  they  made  their  first  homes  in  that  territory.  Hannah 
Ford  survived  her  husband  about  one  year.  She  was  buried  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Pigeon  Creek  Valley.  Her  daughter  Ruth 
unmarried,  who  had  taken  care  of  the  bereft  family,  also  passed  away 
at  Pigeon  Creek  and  is  buried  beside  her  mother. 

Starling  Graves  Driggs  meantime  had  been  filling  some  testing 
assignments.  First,  after  helping  to  get  his  mother  and  sister  into  a 
comfortable  cabin  home,  he  served  across  the  Missouri  at  Winter  Quarters. 
There  he  was  assigned  work  with  other  young  pioneers  helping  mothers 
and  children  whose  fathers  were  on  the  way  with  the  Mormon  Battalion 
to  far-off  Southern  California.  One  of  the  mothers,  the  wife  of  Philander 
Colton,  paid  tribute  to  him  for  his  kindly  help.  She  named  her  son, 
born  while  the  father  was  away.  Starling  Driggs  Colton.  The  babe, 
grown  to  manhood,  was  blessed  with  a  son  of  his  own,  Don  B.  Colton, 
who  later  became  an  outstanding  leader  in  Utah.  For  several  terms, 
Don  served  the  state  as  its  representative  in  Congress.  “Starling  Driggs,” 
he  told  the  writer,  “was  ever  a  treasured  name  in  the  Colton  family.” 
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Spring  of  1847  saw  the  Pioneer  Vanguard  again  on  the  way  westward, 
leading  the  way  to  some  as  yet  unchosen  place  in  the  “Valleys  of  the 
Mountains.”  Starling  G.  Driggs  was  one  of  the  expert  teamsters  of 
that  home'^seeking  band.  On  July  24,  of  that  historic  year,  when  Brigham 
Young  came  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  made  his  famed  decision 
“This  is  the  place,”  the  new  homeland  was  definitely  started  in  the  arid 
West. 


A  life-giving  stream  was  turned  on  to  the  rich,  thirsty  soil.  Quick¬ 
growing  seeds  were  planted  to  test  the  experiment  of  making  the  desert 
blossom.  It  responded  with  food  and  flowers,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
West  was  started.  Since  hundreds  more  of  the  pioneers  were  on  the 
way,  room  must  be  made  for  them.  An  exploring  band  w^as  soon 
organized  to  seek  out  other  new  realms  within  the  mountain  region 
for  colonies  to  be  established.  In  the  first  of  these  groups  of  explorers 
was  Starling  G.  Driggs. 


Under  the  leadership  of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  commissioned  as  commander 
of  the  expedition,  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  fifty  men 
were  enlisted,  and  outfitted  with  teams,  arms,  and  a  food  supply.  They 
/  ^  '^5  spent  the  winter  of  and  part  of  March  —  exploring  Southern 

'  ^  Utah.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  snowy  weather,  and  the  men  suffered  terribly 

for  want  of  food,  but  they  brought  back  valuable  information. 

Part  of  their  route  lay  along  the  old  Spanish  Trail  from  Santa  Fe 
to  Los  Angeles,  California.  Bands  of  starved  Piute  Indians  —  some  of 
them  without  a  woman  among  them  —  were  discovered.  When  asked 
where  their  wives  and  daughters,  they  said  “Spanish  steal  ’em.”  It  was 
true,  the  old  Spanish  Trail  was  being  used  by  slavetraders,  with  licenses 
for  New  Mexico  to  ply  the  cruel  trade.  When  this  report  was  taken  to 
Brigham  Young,  newly  appointed  as  Governor  and  United  States  Indian 
Agent  for  Utah  Territory,  he  ordered  his  frontiersmen  to  put  a  sharp 
end  to  slavery  in  the  realm  under  him.  Some  of  the  slavetraders,  brought 
before  Judge  Zerabbabel  Snow  in  Manti,  Utah,  showed  their  New 
Mexico  licenses.  “No  good  here,”  snapped  the  judge.  “Now  let  these  poor 
Indian  girls  you  have  captured  go.  And  don’t  you  ever  come  into  this 
territory  again,  or  we’ll  hang  you  higher  than  Haman.”  Glad  to  escape 
with  their  lives,  the  traders  got  out,  and  they  didn’t  come  slavehunting 
again  in  Utah. 
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Next  year  1851  saw  new  activity  along  the  old  Salt  Lake'Los  Angeles 
Trail.  A  vast  ranch  had  been  purchased  by  the  Mormon  Church  in 
Southern  California,  and  a  caravan  of  men,  women,  and  children  from 
Utah  was  sent  under  Apostles  Charles  C.  Rich  and  Amasa  M.  Lyman 
to  establish  what  became  to  colony  of  San  Bernardino.  Starling  G. 
Driggs  was  one  of  this  group  of  pioneers.  For  several  years  he  continued 
in  the  work  of  developing  the  new  colony  —  helping  build  the  fort,  and 
driving  teams  laden  with  lumber  from  San  Bernardino  to  the  harbor 
of  San  Pedro.  He  also  made  trips  with  freight  over  the  trail  to  Salt 
Lake.  On  one  of  these  he  met  Sarah  Rogers,  a  lovable  pioneer  girl.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  case  of  “love  at  first  sight”  for  they  were  soon 
married,  and  “Aunt  Sarah”  —  as  all  the  Driggs  folk  called  her  —  became 
a  treasured  member  of  the  family. 


Starling  Graves  Driggs  Sar.ah  Rogers  Driggs 


In  1855,  the  writer’s  father,  Benjamin  Woodbury  Driggs,  then  in 
his  teens,  went  with  Uncle  Starling  and  Aunt  Sarah  to  live  in  California. 
This  was  a  most  joyous  time  of  his  life.  He  returned  home  with  a 
carrier  of  the  “mule  mail”  in  late  1856.  The  following  year,  because 
of  difficulties  in  Utah,  the  colony  at  San  Bernardino  was  given  up,  and 
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most  of  the  pioneers  there  returned  to  the  Utah  Territory.  “Uncle  Starling 
and  Aunt  Sarah”  made  their  home  in  Parowan,  a  historic  town  at 
the  junction  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  old  Spanish  Trails. 

Always  a  hard-working  pioneer,  he  was  helping  save  the  grain  harvest 
by  working  on  an  old  threshing  machine.  Something  went  wrong,  and 
he  was  injured.  He  might  have  recovered,  it  was  felt,  but  pneumonia 
set  in,  and  the  fine,  lovable  pioneer  passed  away. 

This  was  on  December  3,  1860  —  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  his  loyal  wife,  but  “Aunt  Sarah” 
carried  on  courageously  through  many  years  in  Utah  and  finally  Ari2,ona. 
Through  their  daughter  Olivia,  born  in  San  Bernardino,  she  and  Uncle 
Starling  have  a  number  of  descendants,  all  of  kindly,  helpful  spirit. 

Starhng  Graves  Driggs,  it  seems  certain,  was  the  first  to  carry  our 
name  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  pioneer,  explorer,  colonizer,  he  added 
lustre  to  the  name.  Our  Family  Association  has  taken  pride  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  memory,  by  dedicating  a  beautiful  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  picturesque  cemetery  at  Parowan,  Utah,  where  he  lies  buried 
by  his  infant  son,  Starhng  Graves  Driggs,  Junior. 


Picture  of  Monument  to  Starling  G.  Driggs,  with  four  in  attendance  at  dedication: 
Nevada  Watson  Driggs,  Burton  W.  Driggs,  L.  Lynne  Driggs,  Elwood  Driggs. 
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What  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  Urial  Driggs  left  in 
frontier  Iowa?  Starling  left  w'hen  he  went  with  the  pioneer  vanguard 
in  1847  to  pilot  the  way  to  a  new  homeland  farther  West.  They  stayed 
in  the  Pigeon  Creek  Village  until  1852.  Then  Apostles  Orson  Hyde 
and  Ezra  T.  Benson  came  with  a  call,  “On  to  the  valleys  of  the  mountains" 
to  help  build  the  settlements  there. 

Shadrach  and  Eliza  Driggs  and  their  family  responded  to  the  call, 
as  did  many  others  along  the  old  Missouri.  Lorenzo  and  Melinda  and 
their  family  with  some  of  their  relatives  by  marriage  chose  to  stay  in 
Iowa.  They  moved,  however,  farther  up  the  Missouri  and  made  new 
homes  on  the  pleasant  Little  Sioux  River  not  far  from  Pigeon  Creek. 
Of  them  we  shall  hear  more  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Later  when  these  Driggs  pioneers  arrived  in  Utah,  they  first  went 
to  see  Uncle  Sam  Driggs  and  his  wife.  Aunt  Betsy  Driggs.  They  had 
come  in  1850  and  made  a  home  in  Kaysville,  Utah,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

For  four  years  Samuel  and  his  wife  lived  with  other  pioneers  in  north' 
western  Missouri.  Then  in  their  covered  wagon,  made  by  their  brother 
Shadrach,  they  crossed  the  plains  with  the  oxteam  caravan  led  by  Loran 
Andrew.  Two  children  were  born  to  them  in  Nauvoo,  both  girls.  On 
the  westward  way  three  others  came  to  them.  One  of  these,  a  boy, 
passed  away  in  infancy.  Their  four  girls  grew'  to  womanhood,  and  became 
splendid  mothers  helping  their  husbands  pioneer  in  northern  Utah  and 
Idaho.  A  second  son,  Amasa,  born  in  Kaysville,  Utah,  grew  to  manhood, 
was  married,  and  moved  to  Canada  to  help  settle  that  realm. 

Their  devoted  father,  Samuel  Driggs,  did  not  live  to  see  his  children 
married.  In  January,  1854,  near  this  thirty'third  birthday,  he  passed  aw'ay 
at  Kaysville.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Through 
his  descendants,  w'ho  keep  him  in  loving  memory,  he  lives  on  in  many  homes 
over  the  West.  One  of  his  daughters,  Jane  Driggs  Hyde,  whose  picture 
we  present  here,  is  said  to  have  several  hundred  children  and  grand¬ 
children  W'ho  hold  her  in  treasured  remembrance.  Her  life,  written  by  a 
granddaughter,  Rosella  Hyde  Smart,  is  a  vividly  true  story. 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah  —  in  beautiful  Utah  Valley,  overlooking  the 
mountain  lake,  often  called  “Utah's  Sea  of  Galilee"  —  became  the 
new  home  in  the  West  of  Shadrach  Driggs.  He  made  few  complete 
wagons.  These  w'ere  being  manufactured  in  the  East  and  were  shipped 
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JAMES  AND  JANE  DRIGGS  HYDE  —  Daughter  of  Samuel  Driggs, 

Pioneers  of  Utah  and  Idaho.  Picture  taken  on  their  Golden  Wedding  Day. 

later  over  the  railroads.  There  was,  however,  a  constant  call  for  Shadrach’s 
skillful  help  in  repairing  wagons.  His  little  shop  was  kept  constantly 
busy  at  this  and  many  other  odd  jobs. 

Further,  he  played  a  leading  role  in  the  developing  of  the  community 
and  state.  Largely  through  his  ingenuity  the  homes  in  the  old  Fort 
were  supplied  with  pure  mountain  water.  This  through  a  pioneer  system 
of  waterworks  —  pipes  made  of  wood,  and  water  boxes  before  each 
From  the  “Battle  Creek  Breeze,”  a  double  column,  written  each  week 
for  the  Pleasant  Grove  Review  by  observant,  interesting  Karl  Banks,  we 
have  this  closeup  of  a  Driggs  Pioneer  at  work: 

“Just  completed  refinishing  a  little  chair  that  has  been  in  the  family  for  at  least 
a  h\jindred  years,”  writes  Karl. 

“The  chair  has  quite  a  history.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Pleasant  Grove,  my 
grandmother  raised  a  patch  of  sorghum  cane  in  her  garden.  *  *  *  Juice  therefrom  was 
boiled  down  into  molasses.  Grandmother  traded  a  portion  of  the  sweet,  amber-  colored 
liquid  to  Shadrach  Driggs  for  four  kitchen  chairs  he  had  made  in  his  ‘Wheelwright 
Shop’.  One  of  these  is  the  chair  of  which  I  write. 

“When  at  the  expense  of  paint  remover,  sand  paper  and  considerable  ‘elbow 
grease’,  the  bare  wood  was  exposed,  an  interesting  revelation  became  manifest.  The 
chair  seat  and  legs  were  made  of  quaking  aspen  and  the  rungs  and  spindles  of 
mountain  maple. 
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“Sliadrach  Driggs  must  have  been  a  master  craftsman,  when  one  considers  the 
tools  and  materials  availble  at  the  time.  The  seat  was  hand-carved  out  of  two  aspen 
slabs  fastened  together  with  “cow-hide  glue.”  The  joint  is  strong  and  sound  today, 
after  a  century  of  constant  use. 

“Driggs  was  a  craftsman  worthy  of  his  hire;  a  professional  mechanic,  devoted  to 
the  honest  plying  of  his  trade  and  service  to  his  fellow-men.  He  took  the  raw,  crude 
materials  available,  and  with  his  two  hands  fashioned  them  into  articles  of  artistic 
beauty  and  lasting  utility.  He  must  have  been  a  man  dedicated  to  his  work.” 

Sons  and  daughters  ■ — •  grandchildren  of  Shadrach  —  continued  to 
make  Pleasant  Grove  their  home,  yet  naturally  they  were  scattered  in 
time  into  other  towns  and  states.  Recent  Driggs  Reunions  have  brought 
some  hundreds  of  them  back  to  the  old  “cradle  city”  to  enjoy  its 
colorful  “Strawberry  Day  Annual  Festival,”  and  renew  memories  of 
dear  ones  who  lived  there.  Many  of  them  now  sleep  in  beautiful  cemetery 
under  Mount  Timpanogos  over  whose  foothills  are  spread  the  beautiful 
homes  in  their  garden  and  orchard  settings. 


Shadrach  Ford  Driggs 


IX. 


Driggs  Leaders  With  Lincoln  And  The  Union 

At  the  picturesque  winter  home 
of  Laurence  Driggs  Ely,  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  writer  was 
brought  closer  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
arA  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  John 
Fletcher  Driggs,  to  help  the  great 
President  save  our  Union.  In  one 
of  the  attractive  rooms  was  a  chair 
that  was  in  the  box  at  the  Ford 
Theatre,  occupied  by  Lincoln  and 
his  family,  when  he  was  treacher' 
ously  shot.  On  the  wall  of  another 
room  was  a  framed  parchment 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Repre' 
sentatives  who  signed  the  petition 
for  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  succeeded  Lincoln 
after  his  martyrdom. 

These  rare  relics,  linking  with 
vital  phases  of  the  preservation  of 
our  nation,  had  come  to  Laurence 
Driggs  Ely,  through  his  grandfather, 
John  Fletcher  Driggs,  one  of  the  close,  loyal  friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
During  the  tense  years  w’hen  the  slavery  question  was  waxing  in  bitterness 
and  after  it  broke  into  Civil  War,  John  Fletcher  Driggs,  a  representative 
in  Congress  for  several  terms  from  Michigan,  was  fighting  by  the  side 
of  the  great  Emancipator  to  hold  our  Union  true  to  its  principles  of 
freedom,  and  to  extend  liberty  to  the  slaves.  After  the  war  was  won 
for  the  Union  and  Lincoln  fell  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  John  Fletcher 
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Driggs  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  pallbearers  of  the  beloved  President, 
to  assist  in  laying  him  at  rest  in  the  stately  tomb  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  General  History  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  biographic 
sketches,  published  in  1873,  contains  the  following  high  points  of  the 
life  of  this  outstanding  member  of  our  Driggs  family  —  with  tributes 
to  his  character: 


HONORABLE  JOHN  FLETCHER  DRIGGS 

John  F.  Driggs  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  March 
8,  1813. 

His  parents,  Elliot  and  Sabra  Smith  Driggs,  were  natives  of  the  State  of  Con' 
necticut,  their  ancestors  having  emigrated  there  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  His  grandsires  were  both  revolutionary  soldiers. 

When  Mr.  Driggs  was  but  a  small  boy,  his  father  moved  from  Kinderhook, 

and  settled,  for  a  few  years,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  West  Point.  It  was 

while  residing  here,  that  Mr.  Driggs  first  heard  the  history  of  the  war  of  independence 
from  the  lips  of  many  of  the  old  soldiers  who  lived  in  that  patriotic  region.  From 
their  stories,  he  imbided  those  strong  sentiments  of  hatred  for  slavery  and  oppression, 
and  that  love  of  liberty  and  justice  which  so  prominently  influenced  and  controlled 
his  after  life. 

His  father  soon  moved  again,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  village  of 

Tarrytown,  also  on  the  Hudson.  He  did  not  remain  here  long,  however,  as  he  shortly 

afterwards  located  in  New  York  City,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  removals  of  his  father,  Mr.  Driggs  had  but 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  education  until  he  settled  in  New  York  City  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  then  such  only  as  a  natural  strong  mind,  perseverance,  and  an 
academy  afforded.  Of  these  opportunities  he  made  the  most. 

Having  been  apprenticed  to  and  learned  the  trade  of  sash,  blind  and  door 
making,  he  followed  that  occupation  —  first  as  a  journeyman,  then  for  many  years 
as  a  master  mechanic. 

Shortly  fter  his  marriage,  and  without  application,  he  received  the  appointment, 
from  the  common  council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  superintendent  of  the  peni' 
tentiary  and  public  institutions  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  his  wife  received  at  the 
same  time  the  appointment  of  matron  of  the  penitentiary.  The  duties  of  these  posi' 
tions  were  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  all  parties. 

Though,  in  early  life,  Mr.  Driggs  had  formed  a  preference  for  the  Democratic 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  strong  opposition  to  slavery  brought  him  in  full 
sympathy  and  cooperation  with  such  early  advocates  of  emancipation  as  Leroy 
Sunderland,  Orange  Scott,  Alvin  Stewart,  Lewis  and  Arthur  Tappan,  Friend  Hopper, 
and  their  co'laborers.  His  abolition  sentiments  prevented  a  sympathy  between  him 
and  either  of  the  dominant  parties  in  1836.  Yet,  in  choosing  between  the  two,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Democrats,  but  these  he  virtually  left  when  he  cast  his 
vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President  on  the  Free  Soil  Platform. 

Leaving  the  City  of  New  York  in  1856,  he,  with  his  family,  settled  at  East 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  he  entered  into  the  mercantile  and  lumber  business.  The 
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.second  year  after  his  locating  there,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  village  and  held 
that  position  when  East  Saginaw  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  In  1859,  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  two  years,  and,  in  1861,  was  appointed  Register  of 
United  States  Land  Office  for  the  Saginaw  District.  While  holding  this  position, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  then  Sixth  Congressional  District,  comprising 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  thirty  counties,  being  nearly  one'half  of  the  territory  of  the 
entire  State.  He  was  re-elected  twice  by  largely  increased  majorities,  but,  refusing 
to  leave  his  post  at  Washington  to  secure  a  fourth  nomination,  he  was,  after  a 
protracted  session,  defeated  in  the  convention  by  one.  Two  years  subsequent  to  this, 
he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  and  defeated,  after  an  extraordinary 
contest,  by  Judge  Sutherland,  the  Democratic  nominee.  The  extraordinary  means 
resorted  to,  to  accomplish  Mr.  Driggs’  defeat  in  the  district  where  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  he  made  an  enviable  record  as  a  faithful,  patriotic,  and  energetic 
representative,  are  well  known  to  the  people  of  his  State,  and  cannot  be  further 
alluded  to  in  this  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  his  congressional  career,  he 
established  a  record  for  fidelity,  industry,  and  patriotism,  of  which  he  may  well 
be  proud. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the  last  call,  he  raised  a  full  regiment  in  sixty 
days,  while  the  other  six  regiments  called  for  had  to  be  consolidated  to  fill  their 
ranks,  before  leaving  for  the  front. 

Mr.  Driggs  still  resides  at  East  Saginaw,  where  he  is  much  respected  and 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  in  real  estate  transactions.  He  may 
well  be  included  among  the  most  worthy  and  prominent  citizens  of  Michigan. 

*  ^  * 

So  far  as  we  have  record,  the  Driggs  Family  were  in  spirit  like 
John  Fletcher  Driggs,  opposed  to  slavery,  and  worked  earnestly,  in 
various  ways  to  abolish  it  from  our  land  of  freedom.  The  following 
condensed  excerpt  from  one  of  the  “Driggs  Who’s  Who”  sketches  sent 
to  us  by  Edwin  Driggs,  who  is  chairman  of  the  group  gathering  such 
sketches  for  another  book,  shows  active  Driggs  sympathy  for  the 
down-trodden  colored  folk. 

Anson  Driggs,  born  in  Connecticut,  afterwards  moved  to  New  York, 
where  he  married  Sylvia  Barbour.  During  their  last  years  they  lived  in 
Portland,  Chautauqua  County  of  the  Empire  State,  on  their  farm.  “He 
was  a  man  above  reproach,  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond, 
prominent  in  schools  and  in  church.”  Further,  the  story  continues,  he 
was  “an  operator  of  the  ‘underground  railway  system,’  harboring  fugitives 
through  the  day,  his  good  wife  binding  up  their  tired  and  travel-sore 
feet  and  feeding  them.  At  night  they  were  helped  on  their  way  to  freedom.” 
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These  were  the  times  when  ardent  Americans,  mainly  of  the  North, 
were  giving  themselves  to  helping  clear  our  nation  of  the  stain  of 
slavery.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  from  the  pulpit  of  the  old  Plymouth 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  stirring  his  congregations  with 
powerful  sermons  against  the  practice.  His  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
was  creating  her  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  portrayed  in  vivid  drama 
the  varied  characters  and  evils  of  holding  human  beings  in  bondage. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  their  cousin,  was  bequeathing  to  our  nation  and 
the  world  the  soulful  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  with  its  closing 
spiritual  appeal: 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free — 

While  God  is  marching  on." 

The  South,  with  like  fervor  and  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  its 
cause,  not  so  much  in  slavery,  but  in  states’  rights,  was  likewise  giving 
Its  utmost  for  that  side.  Yet  the  Union  was  saved,  and  our  nation  kept, 
as  the  founding  fathers  had  made  it,  a  land  fortified  by  our  Constitution, 
in  freedom,  as  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  ever  be. 

Just  how  many  of  the  Driggs  men  were  in  the  army  of  the  North, 
we  have  no  complete  record.  Harry  S.  Driggs  tells  of  one,  Elias  W. 
Driggs,  of  Fairlee,  Vermont,  who  served  for  three  years  and  nine  months 
with  the  “Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,”  and  we  have  further  record 
of  William  M.  Driggs,  of  Rome,  New  York,  who  also  served  in  this 
Grand  Army. 

Another  member  of  our  family,  Lorenzo  Dow  Driggs,  also  gave 
heroic  service  in  the  Northern  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  This  son 
of  Urial  Driggs,  as  has  been  told,  chose  to  remain  in  Iowa  instead  of 
going  on  with  his  brothers,  Shadrach,  Starling,  and  Samuel,  to  the 
valleys  of  the  mountains  farther  West.  He  and  his  fine  wife,  Melinda 
White  Driggs,  continued  to  pioneer  in  frontier  Iowa.  On  the  last  day 
of  1846,  helped  by  the  increase  of  population  of  the  Mormon  pioneers 
from  Illinois,  this  territory  won  her  place  as  one  of  the  States  in  our  Union. 

Through  the  years  that  followed,  “Uncle  Lorenzo”  and  “Aunt 
Melinda,”  with  their  family,  made  their  home  in  what  was  called  Little 
Sioux,  after  a  stream  of  that  name  flowing  into  the  Missouri  River.  It 
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was  a  picturesque  region  among  the  Bluffs  that  bordered  the  “Big 
Muddy.”  Some  French  trappers  and  their  Indian  wives  and  children 
were  the  main  neighbors  in  the  frontier  community.  Some  relatives  and 
friends  from  other  parts  of  the  Missouri  Valley  of  course  settled  there 
with  these  Driggs  pioneers. 

With  the  decline  in  the  fur  trade,  there  were  some  colorful  characters 
from  the  old  trading  posts  up  the  Missouri  that  came  down  the  river 
to  join  the  new  settlers.  One  of  these,  Charles  Larpenteur,  a  French 
leader  who  had  built  Fort  Union  for  the  American  Fur  Company,  heading 
back  for  St.  Louis,  decided  to  stay  on  the  Little  Sioux.  He  took  up  a 
claim  next  to  that  of  Uncle  Lorenzo,  and  the  two  entered  into  a  partnership 
setting  up  a  trading  post  there  on  the  old  Missouri  Trail. 

All  began  smoothly  and  prosperously  at  what  Larpenteur  called 
Fontainebleau,  in  memory  of  his  old  home  in  France.  One  day,  however, 
trouble  started,  between  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  Indians.  A  fight  occurred 
up  the  river  between  the  rival  tribes,  and  the  Omahas,  badly  beaten,  came 
back  down  the  trail.  In  the  woods  nearby  the  Larpenteur  cabin,  the 
defeated  Indians  caught  sight  of  Larpenteur’s  Sioux  wife,  dressing  a  deer 
her  husband  had  killed.  The  Omahas,  to  get  blood  revenge,  cruelly  shot 
the  Indian  mother.  Larpenteur,  hearing  the  shot,  dashed  out  and  fired 
at  the  yelling  Indians,  but  they  were  too  far  away.  His  w'ife  died  in 
his  arms,  with  their  three  children  around  them. 

Aunt  Melinda,  Uncle  Lorenzo,  and  the  neighbors  helped  in  the 
sad  rites,  and  in  the  laying  of  the  mother  to  rest  in  what  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Fountainbleau  cemetery.  A  year  or  so  later.  Aunt 
Melinda’s  sister  Rebecca,  whose  husband,  Luther  Bingham,  had  passed 
away,  was  married  to  Charles  Larpenteur,  and  they  continued  to  live 
in  Little  Sioux. 

In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War,  Uncle  Lorenzo  was  one 
of  the  volunteers  in  a  Union  regiment  from  Western  Iowa.  Just  how 
long  he  served,  and  in  what  campaigns  and  battles  he  participated  we 
have  at  hand  no  record.  This  we  recall,  as  Aunt  Melinda  told  it: 
“Lorenzo  was  not  wounded  in  any  engagement,  but  he  suffered  hardships 
during  the  war  that  hastened  his  death.”  When  the  writer  visited  this 
fine  pioneer  mother  and  “Aunt  Becky,”  her  sister,  in  Iowa,  both  their 
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husbands,  Uncle  Lorenzo  and  “Uncle  Charley  Larpenteur”  as  they  called 
him,  were  at  rest  with  others  in  the  little  Fountainbleau  cemetery  among 
the  wooded  hills  overlooking  the  pleasant  valley  in  Iowa. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


X. 


Varied  Contributions  Of  Driggs  Family 

To  America 

More  than  two  centuries  have  passed  since  JOSEPH  DRIGGS 
bequeathed  in  his  will  our  distinctively  American  name.  This  attested 
document,  already  given  in  chapter  three,  reveals  his  love  of  family, 
uprightness,  and  faith  in  God.  As  for  worldy  goods,  the  list  with  the 
will,  typical  no  doubt  of  the  hard '  working  colonists,  shows  simple 
possessions,  no  indebtedness.  Life  in  those  days  was  not  so  complicated, 
occupations  few.  Those  who  started  our  country  on  the  path  of 
independence  lived  close  to  nature  —  were  for  the  most  part  farmers 
and  stock-raisers  —  sailors  or  tradesmen  and  dealers  in  real  estate. 

How  different  today!  Through  the  necessarily  brief  story  of  Driggs 
Beginnings  in  America,  we  have  seen  the  development  of  our  young 
nation  —  with  its  widening  horizons  multiplying  occupations  and 
opportunities.  In  all  this  our  family  has  taken  loyal,  helpful  part.  To 
portray  concretely  some  of  the  varied  role  members  have  played  with 
success,  this  concluding  chapter  is  devoted.  Only  a  few  examples,  it 
will  be  understood,  can  be  given  here.  The  more  complete  presentation, 
it  is  planned,  will  follow  in  other  books  to  come  —  a  Driggs  Who’s 
Who,  and  A  Driggs  Genealogy  —  both  in  the  making. 

The  epic  story  still  goes  forward  in  ever-widening  circles.  Our 
Driggs  Family,  we  trust  will  always  be  playing  their  parts  nobly  in  the 
shaping  of  our  American  way  of  life.  Now  for  a  few  closeups  of  some 
of  the  many  who  have  made  distinctive  contributions  in  worthy  fields. 
So  far  as  we  can,  we  shall  let  others  help  tell  the  stories  close  to  them. 

Our  first  comes  from  EDMUND  H.  DRIGGS,  who  won  laurels 
as  one  of  the  football  team  of  Princeton  University,  and  later  became 
a  champion  of  national  distinction  in  golf,  then  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
in  New  York  City.  In  his  letter  of  August  1956,  Edmund  gives  us 
these  high  points  of  interest: 

“With  regard  to  the  ‘Driggs  Story  Book’  and  how  Driggs  Avenue 
got  its  name,  I  quote  the  following  from  an  article  printed  by  the  Home 
Title  Insurance  Company  and  entitled,  ‘Brooklyn  Worthies’: 
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EDMUND  H.  DRIGGS  and  ADRIAN  DRIGGS 

“  ‘EDMUND  DRIGGS,  born  in  1809,  was  a  legislator  and  philanthropist 
whose  long  life  of  80  years  has  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  Brooklyn  history. 
He  was  First  President  of  the  Village  of  Williamsburghe,  founder  of  both  the 
Williamsburghe  City  Bank  and  the  Williamsburghe  Savings  Bank,  now  the 
third  richest  bank  in  the  United  States.  He  was  Instrumental  in  founding  this 
country’s  first  bonded  warehouse  which  is  still  in  operation.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Governor  Silas  Wright  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
nominated  Louis  Cass  for  President.  Driggs  Street  was  named  in  his  honor. 

“  ‘Brooklyn  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  the  men  who  have  represented  it.  Actuated  by  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and 
service,  they  have  given  of  their  best.  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
officers  of  our  Company  to  inculcate  into  every  member  of  our  organization 
this  same  spirit  of  interest  and  responsibility  in  rendering  Title  Service.’ 

“This  was  the  first  Edmund  Driggs,  my  great-grandfather.  My 
grandfather  died  in  his  thirties;  my  father  died  in  1947.  I  am  the  fourth 
Edmund  Driggs,  and  I  have  a  son  also  Edmund  Driggs  who  also  has  a 
son  by  that  same  name. 

“Of  interest,  my  father  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  turn  of  the 
Century  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
that  investigated  hazing  at  West  Point  brought  to  a  head  by  the  death  of 
a  cadet  named  Walter  Boaz  caused  by  forcing  tobacco  sauce  down  his 
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EDMUND  FLETCHER  DRIGGS 


First  Mayor  of  Williamsburg,  now  part  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Driggs  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  named  for  him. 
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throat.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  entire  ‘Hazing  System’  as 
practiced  was  abolished.  My  father,  always  a  great  talker,  had  this  to  say 
about  it,  and  I  call  it  quite  a  mouthful: 

“  ‘I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  it  was  atrocious,  base,  detestable,  disgraceful, 
dishonorable,  disreputable,  heinous,  ignominous,  ilhfated,  nefarious,  odious,  out- 
rageous,  scandalous,  shameful,  shameless,  villainous  and  wicked. 

— CONGRESSMAN  DRIGGS  at  West  Point  to  Cadet  Dockery.’ 
“The  resolution  adopted  and  still  in  effect  today  reads  as  follows: 

“  ‘The  officers  in  charge  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  shall  make 
and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  prevent  the  practice  of  hazing, 
and  any  cadet  found  guilty  of  participating  in  such  practice  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  Academy  and  shall  not  be  reappointed  to  the  corps  of  cadets  therein.’ 

“With  continued  health  to  the  Driggs  Clan,  I  remain 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  H.  Driggs” 

/  i?; 

Edmund,  we  are  pained  to  record  here,  passed  away  on  August  E858', 
of  heart  disease.  He  was  a  fine  American,  admired  and  loved  by  those  who 
knew  him  well. 

While  business,  legal,  and  political  ventures,  and  other  activities 
connected  with  city  life,  attracted  a  goodly  number  of  the  Driggs  families, 
most  of  them,  it  would  seem,  stayed  with  farming,  stock  raising,  and 
other  close  to  nature  pursuits.  In  old  Connecticut  homeland,  along  the 
Mohawk  Trail,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  the  Valleys  of  the  West, 
we  find  the  Driggs  name  among  those  engaged  in  the  successful  producing 
and  processing  of  foods. 

Howard  H.  Driggs,  manager  of  DRIGGS  DAIRY  FARMS,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  writes  the  story  of  the  rise  of  this  successful  organization. 
Excerpts  from  his  valued  letter  follow: 

“As  of  now  we  all  live  on  the  original  farm  that  my  grandfather,  Edwin 
Driggs,  owned  and  operated.  He  married  Margaret  E.  Hastings  of  Milan,  Ohio.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Grace,  and  four  sons:  my  father,  Hugh  H.,  Charles  E.,  Harry 
A.  and  Carl  L.  My  father  died  in  March  1950.  His  brother  Charlie  preceded  him. 
I  don’t  remember  the  date.  Harry  is  living  in  the  little  town  of  Palmyra,  Ohio, 
where  we  all  live.  I  believe  he  is  around  eight'eight  years  of  age.  Carl,  who  is  the 
youngest,  is  in  a  Veterans  Home  in  Napa,  California. 

“When  grandfather  died,  fairly  young  in  life,  most  of  the  responsibility  fell 
on  my  father.  He  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  holding  the  family  together  and  supporting 
all  of  them,  allowing  them  to  get  all  the  education  they  cared  for.  Two  of  them 
went  to  the  Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  graduated.  As  long  as  I  can 
remember,  his  mother,  Margaret,  lived  with  my  father  and  mother. 
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“The  farm  was  pretty  much  of  a  stock  farm  with  registered  Hereford  cattle. 
I  don’t  know  the  other  types  of  livestock,  but  it  was  always  registered.  My  grand' 
father  had  quite  a  name  for  himself  as  well  as  a  reputation  that  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  he  always  had  the  fastest  horses,  which  were  generally  stallions.  He  was 
an  outdoors  man. 

“My  father  purchased  the  old  homestead  from  the  other  brothers  and  sister. 
There  has  always  been  a  home  for  all  of  them  to  come  back  to,  and  still  is. 

“I  was  bom  in  1900.  Likewise  I  did  not  care  too  much  about  college,  so  after 
my  second  year  I  went  to  farming  for  my  father.  In  1911,  father  got  started  in  the 
milk  production  —  changed  from  beef  style  cattle  which  were  Herefords,  to  Holsteins. 
He  produced  certified  milk  under  the  Milk  Commission  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
here  in  Toledo  for  several  years.  We  wholesaled  to  a  large  wholsale  outlet,  which 
sometime  before  1930,  was  purchased  by  the  National  Dairy. 

“In  the  spring  of  1930  I  came  to  Toledo  and  worked  in  the  dairy,  fulfilling 
my  father’s  wishes.  On  July  1st,  1930  we  started  our  own  Dairy,  the  Driggs  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.  and  we  have  been  in  the  business  here  ever  since. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Driggs” 

This  love  of  .£ne  horses,  shown  by  Edwin  Driggs,  seems  to  have 
been  characteristic  of  members  of  the  Driggs  clan,  East  and  West.  The 
granddaughter  of  Anson  Driggs,  tells  of  his  pride  in  a  prancing  team 
that  would  not  let  others  pass  them.  The  writer’s  own  father,  Benjamin 
W.  Driggs,  took  like  joy  in  a  team  with  Arabian  blood  in  them.  Other 
members  of  the  Driggs  family  were  good  teamsters,  who  cared  for  and 
enjoyed  the  animals  they  drove. 

*  *  * 

.Another  general  type  of  occupation  in  which  some  of  the  Driggs 
,ian  excelled  was  that  of  tradesmen,  contractors,  builders.  Skill  in  the 
use  of  tools,  even  inventive  genius,  seems  to  have  run  in  the  family. 
Examples  have  been  given  of  practical  types  of  their  contribution  in 
James  Driggs,  Shipsmith,  John  Fletcher  Driggs,  sash,  blind  and  door 
maker,  Shadrach  F.  Driggs,  wagon  maker.  Another  of  the  family  who 
excelled  in  the  trades  is  Hiram  C.  Driggs,  grandfather  of  Harry  S. 
Driggs.  The  following  tribute  appeared  in  the  newspaper  of  his  home 
town,__^.,Fajr  Elaven,  Pennsylvania,  when  he  passed  away  in  1909: 

- “HIRAM  C.  DRIGGS  was  bom  in  Nicholson,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1839.  Early  in  life 

he  came  to  this  town  and  here  in  1866  he  was  married  to  Louisa  Woodruff  May. 
They  had  six  children,  five  of  whom  and  the  wife,  survive  him. 

“At  an  early  age  Mr.  Driggs  began  the  trade  of  millwright,  and  this  or  an 
allied  trade,  he  followed  all  his  life.  His  work  took  him  the  length  of  Lehigh  Valley, 
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Hiram  C.  Driggs  Herbert  C.  Driggs 


Harry  S.  Driggs 
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through  the  Hazelton  coal  regions  and  the  southern  part  of  New  York  state.  He 
has  been  a  superintendent  and  overseer,  a  contractor  and  builder,  and  came  into 
close  relations  with  employers  and  employed.  His  business  acquaintance  was  wide 
and  his  friends  were  many.  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Driggs  has  done  a  builder’s  work 
in  this  town,  making  repairs,  additions,  and  in  building  new  houses.  High  regard 
has  been  shown  by  his  election  to  borough  offices,  and  by  the  esteem  of  our  people. 
All  feel  we  have  lost  a  good  citizen.” 

HERBERT  C.  DRIGGS,  son  of  Hiram  C.  Driggs,  and  father  of 
Harry  S.  Driggs  —  all  three  of  whose  pictures  are  on  opposite  page  —  was 
Hke  his  father,  a  builder.  From  the  following  article  which  appeared  in  a 
newspaper  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  June  14,  1947,  we  get  high  points  of 
his  active,  successful  Hfe,  spend  largely  in  connection  with  major  enterprises 
of  transportation  and  industries. 

Herbert  C.  Driggs,  a  resident  of  South  Bend  since  1905,  died  today  after  an  illness 
of  almost  two  years.  He  was  born  in  White  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  September  6,  1876, 
and  married  Minnie  Handlong  of  that  city  on  October  22,  1901.  Shortly  after  their 
marriage  the  young  couple  moved  to  western  Permsylvania,  where  Mr.  Driggs  was 
employed  by  a  large  construction  company  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroad 
buildings  and  roundhouses.  In  1905,  this  firm  moved  farther  west  to  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  where  it  had  contracts  for  the  building  of  large  storage  sheds  and  wood  curing 
buildings  for  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
project,  he  joined  the  Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Company  and  remained  with  that  firm 
until  his  retirement  in  1945. 

Herbert  C.  Driggs  was  an  upstanding,  hard-working  American.  He 
and  his  fine  wife  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  They  left  splendid  sons  and 
daughters  to  carry  forward.  Of  these  Harry  Stoddard  Driggs  has  been 
close  to  us  in  this  work  of  getting  the  Ehiggs  Family  Story. 

HARRY  S.  DRIGGS,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  as  a  child 
by  his  parents  to  South  Bend,  Indiana.  There  he  attended  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  On  graduating  in  1920,  he  entered  the  School  of  Engin¬ 
eering  at  Notre  Dame  University. 

For  twenty-two  years  after  this  university  experience  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  its  successor. 
In  1947  he  entered  the  constmction  field,  participating  with  his  firm  in 
the  building  of  the  section  of  the  Indiana  Highway  across  the  northern  part 
of  that  state. 
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Harry  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Deynes  of  South  Bend,  have  been  leaders 
in  social  and  civic  activities  through  the  years.  In  political  life  Harry  has 
served  as  City  Controller,  Acting  Mayor,  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Pubhc  ^Welfare,  giving  leadership  in  solving  a  serious  community  financial 
problem.  For  his  service  he  was  awarded,  in  1941,  special  recognition  by 
the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Another  outstanding  member  of  our  family,  who  has  carried  our 
name  into  wide  fields  of  service  is  EDWIN  LE  ROY  DRIGGS,  son  of 
Augustus  LeRoy  Driggs  and  Martha  May  (Ogden)  Driggs.  He  was 
born  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  March  25,  but  shortly  thereafter  moved 

to  Missouri,  where  he  received^ his  “education,  graduating  from  the  UnF 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1906,  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  in  1908  with  the 
degree  of  Civil  Engineering. 


As  soon  as  he  could  ditch  his 
mortar  board  and  gown,  fit  himself 
with  camping  clothes  and  equip' 
ment,  and  kiss  his  girl  goodbye, 
he  was  off  for  the  Indian  country 
in  the  wilds  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 
That  summer  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  started  surveys 
for  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  pioneer 
railroad  location  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mexico,  a  line  that  would 
connect  Douglas,  Arizona,  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yaqui  River.  He  was  not  there 
long  before  being  appointed  an  en' 
gineer  with  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service  and  employed  on  the  con' 
struction  of  the  six  mile  Gunnison 
Tunnel  in  Colorado,  the  purpose 
being  to  bring  water  from  the  Gun' 
nison  River  to  irrigrate  a  large  area 
Edwin  LeRoy  Driggs  of  land  near  Montrose,  Colorado. 

In  1908  he  accepted  a  position  as  Surveyor  in  the  Bureau  of  Lands 
under  the  newly  established  Philippine  Government.  At  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  American  War  and  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the  American 
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Government  found  itself  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  church  lands, 
purchased  from  the  Spanish  Government,  which  it  desired  to  sell  in  small 
parcels  to  the  Philippine  people,  who  were  occupying  and  had  occupied 
the  land  for  many  years.  Before  the  lands  could  be  deeded  and  sold  they 
had  to  be  surveyed.  In  order  to  survey  and  compute  the  thousands  of 
parcels  purchased,  the  government  set  up  special  courses  for  surveyors  in 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  on  a  part  time  basis,  employing  the  students 
while  in  school  and  for  two  years  thereafter  as  surveyors.  Mr.  Driggs  was 
in  charge  of  this  group,  both  in  school  instruction  and  in  the  computation 
work  done  for  the  government. 

In  1911  Mr.  Driggs  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  and 
was  employed  as  an  engineer  on  the  design  and  construction  of  various 
irrigation  projects  in  the  islands.-  Later  he  was  Supervising  Irrigation  Engh 
neer  and  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  “Angat  River  Irrigation 
System,”  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  the  Philippines,  costing  some 
$3,000,000,  and  covering  an  area  of  60,000  acres. 

When  the  University  of  the  Philippines  was  founded  as  the  top  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  islands  a  school  of  Civil  Engineering  was 
included.  Mr.  Driggs  was  added  to  the  faculty  of  this  college  for  seven 
years  and  for  the  last  two  years  was  “Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Chief  of  the  Department.” 

In  1924  Mr.  Driggs  returned  to  the  United  States  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  newly  formed  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District.  This  district 
is  a  political  subdivision  of  the  state  of  California,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  public  water  supply  to  an  area  including  nine  cities.  He 
was  hydraulic  engineer  in  tliis  District  for  twentyTve  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1949. 

Mr.  Driggs  is  a  round-the'world  traveler.  During  his  15  years  in  the 
Phihppmes  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  Orient.  On  Sept.  1,  1923,  he  was 
a  passenger  on  the  “West  Prospect,”  the  first  boat  to  enter  the  harbor 
of  Yokohama,  after  the  earthquake  of  that  date,  in  which  the  killed  and 
missing  numbered  more  than  100,000  persons.  This  boat  was  also  the  first 
to  leave  with  refugees  and  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  direct 
from  the  earthquake  ^one. 

IVAN  H.  DRIGGS  is  another  member  of  our  family  who  has  carried 
our  name  to  notable  recognition,  not  only  within  but  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  this  tribute  to  him  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

“Willow  Grove,  Pa.  May  9,  1955  —  Ivan  H.  Driggs,  Cliief  Scientist  at 
the  Naval  Air  Development  center  in  nearby  Johnsville  and  a  pioneer  in 
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aeronautical  research,  died  yesterday  of  a  heart  attack.  His  age  was  sixty-one. 
Mr.  Driggs  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Orville  Wright  and  had 
worked  with  him  on  a  number  of  projects.  He  was  credited  with  development 
of  the  vertical  take-off  fighter.  He  had  been  associated  with  a  number  of  aircraft 
companies  before  assuming  his  position  here  in  January  1954. 

“He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society  of  London  and  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Scientists.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
technical  books,  reports,  and  papers.  Member  of  the  Mayflower  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Johns  Hopkins  Faculty  Club,  and  the  Cosmos 
Club  of  Washington. 

“In  1954  the  Navy  League  bestowed  its  Award  of  Merit  for  that  year  on 
three  engineers  for  their  work  in  the  development  of  the  vertical  take-off  fighter 
planes.  Mr.  Driggs  was  one  of  the  three  engineers  so  recognized.” 

*  *  * 

Not  alone  in  the  fields  of  practical  and  inventive  activity,  but  also 
in  the  musical  arts  have  members  of  the  Driggs  family  made  notable 
contributions.  From  ROGER  W.  DRIGGS,  a  cultural  and  civic  leader 
of  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  comes  a  letter  telling  briefly  of  their  work 
along  this  line. 

Roger  writes  first  of  his  father,  ALFRED  WALDO  DRIGGS,  born 
in  1875,  still  living,  at  100  Connecticut  Blvd.,  East  Hartford,  and  making 
of  genealogy  “something  of  a  hobby.”  For  a  good  many  years,  Alfred 
Waldo  was  an  “Organist  and  piano  teacher.  Pupil  of  N.  H.  Allen  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Will  C.  McFarland  of  New  York.  Formerly 
organist  at  many  prominent  churches  throughout  Connecticut.  Retired 
from  teaching  in  1932.” 

Roger,  the  son,  is  a  Yale  School  of  Music  Graduate,  1931  —  Major 
in  Violin.  Taught  violin,  viola  and  cello  for  twelve  years.  While  at  Yale 
played  in  a  dinner  trio  with  a  ’cellist,  Marshall  Driggs  from  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Roger  has  been  bass  soloist  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
Choir  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

*  *  * 

On  the  west  side  of  the  United  States,  our  Driggs  family  also 
has  its  representatives  in  the  musical  field  who  have  made  like  outstanding 
contributions.  WILLIAM  KING  DRIGGS,  now  living  in  San  Fernando 
Valley,  California,  and  his  wife.  Pearl  Mortensen,  are  the  parents  of  the 
well-known  KING  SISTERS  —  who  have  delighted  radio  and  TV  audi' 
ences  across  the  continent,  appearing  on  many  programs  of  national  note. 
On  August  30,  1958,  King  and  Pearl  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
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day.  This  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (condensed)  vibrates  some  of 
the  meaning  and  joyousness  of  the  occasion: 

“If  you  want  50  years  of  married  life,  with  never  a  dull  or  uninteresting  moment, 
have  eight  children  and  form  a  touring  family  orchestra. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  King  Driggs,  parents  of  the  noted  and  popular  singing 
sister  act,  the  King  Sisters,  advocate  this  formula  to  weld  a  large  family  together 
and  keep  them  ‘happy  and  useful.’  Music  is  the  answer,  both  of  the  Driggs  said. 
Grandchildren,  in  the  regalia  of  half  a  century  ago,  acted  out  Navajo  skits  and  dances 
from  the  J^avajo  Princess,  composed  nd  scored  by  Driggs  when  he  was  a  young 
music  teacher. 

“Hilarity  rose  to  a  cresendo  when  talented  youngsters  imitated  their  mothers 
as  the  four  King  Sisters.  ‘There  are  six  of  us,’  Mrs.  James  B.  Conkling  said  at  the 
anniversary  party,  held  at  her  home  in  Sherman  Oaks,  but  all  of  us  have  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  in  the  act.’  There  are  also  two  brothers:  Karleton  K.  Driggs, 
organist  for  the  Mormon  Temple  in  Los  Angeles,  and  William  K.  Driggs,  Jr.,  an 
artist. 


THE  WILLIAM  KING  DRIGGS  FAMILY 

Back  row,  left  to  right :  Mrs.  Pearl  Driggs,  Maxine,  Louise,  Mr.  Driggs,  Alyce, 

Karleton.  Donna. 

Front  row:  W.  K.  Driggs,  Jr.  (Billy),  Marilyn,  Yvonne. 
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“The  patriarch  of  these  eight  gifted  sons  and  daughters  is  a  man  of  stature  in 
the  music  world.  Recently,  he  composed  the  Liahona  Cantata,  a  musical  story,  adapted 
from  the  Book  of  Mormon.” 

EDUCATION  in  its  various  phases  is  another  great  field  that  has 
enlisted  many  members  of  the  Driggs  Family.  Some  of  them  have  made 
distinctive  contributions  in  this  service. 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  DRIGGS  —  was  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  America.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  F.  Driggs  and  Anna 
Marie  Hawley  —  the  youngest  of  ten  children  born  of  this  union. 
They  had  first  lived  in  New  York  City,  as  already,  related,  then  moved 
to  Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  Florence  was  born. 

She  grew  in  grace  and  accomplishments,  winning  honors  in  her 
schoolwork,  rising  to  outstanding  success  in  the  field  of  languages.  At 
one  time  she  was  professor  in  both  French  and  German  at  Wellesley 
College  in  Massachusetts. 

Florence  was  married  to  Newell  William  Ely.  Four  sons  were 
born  to  them,  and  each  of  them  bore  both  the  father’s  and  the  mother’s 
name:  Hawley  Driggs  Ely,  Laurence  Driggs  Ely,  Vincent  Driggs  Ely 
and  Newell  Driggs  Ely. 

Vincent  writes:  “Mother  was  a  most  wonderful  person.  She  devoted 
her  life  to  her  husband  and  her  four  boys,  yet  found  time  for  other 
service  for  the  community  life.  She  organized  and  at  one  time  was 
president  of  both  the  French  Club  and  the  German  Club  of  Evanston, 
Ilinois.  She  taught  large  private  classes  in  both  these  languages  in  that 
city  for  many  years. 

“In  the  case  of  men  in  politics  it  is  rather  easy  to  identify  achievement. 
Men  in  business  are  more  difficult  to  classify.  Mothers  who  dedicate 
their  lives  to  their  families  are  almost  impossible  to  prove  great  by 
accepted  standards.  Our  mother  was  surely  one  of  those  of  her  generation 
who  achieved  greatness.  The  world  is  a  much  better  place  because  of 
her  sojourn  on  earth. 

“I  have  six  journals  of  Mother’s  and  am  trying  to  read  them. 
The  ink  has  faded.  When  I  have  mastered  them,  I  will  have  more  to 
send  of  interesting  data  to  Edwin  L.  Driggs  of  Oakland,  California, 
on  her  life.  My  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  work  of  all  who  are  helping 
preserve  the  Driggs  Family  Story.’’ 
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FRANK  MILTON  DRIGGS,  the  writer's  elder  brother,  won 
national  recognition  for  outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of  education 
for  both  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Frank’s  beginning  in  this  work  was  a 
humble  one.  Mother,  to  open  the  way  for  him  to  enter  the  University  of 
Utah,  called  with  him  on  Dr.  John  R.  Park,  President.  After  a  brief, 
searching  interview,  the  understanding  leader  said,  “I  believe  I  have  a  place 
you  can  fill,  and  by  doing  so  you  can  earn  your  room  and  board.  Will  you 
go  with  me  now?” 

Frank  was  willing,  so  Mother  left  him  with  Dr.  Park.  In  a  few 
moments  the  hired  man  was  at  the  door  with  a  spirited  team  and  buggy. 
“You  know  how  to  drive  horses,  I  presume,”  said  the  doctor.  “Will  you 
take  the  lines?” 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  country  boy  to  drive  the  President 
of  the  University  as  he  directed.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  at  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Another  brief  interview,  and  our  loved 
brother  was  engaged  as  supervisor  of  the  deaf  boys  of  that  institution. 
He  soon  won  their  hearts,  and  the  confidence  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Frank  was  made  a  teacher  of  the  Deaf.  Later  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  won  a  teaching 
position  in  the  Illinois  State  School  for  the  Deaf.  A  year  later  he  was  made 
Superintendent  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  —  which  had  been  moved 
by  then  to  Ogden,  Utah  —  with  the  School  for  the  Blind  added.  It  was 
a  challenge  to  Frank’s  powers.  He  rose  to  it,  and  for  forty  years  held 
the  place  of  honor  and  responsibility. 

Frank  proved  himself  effective  and  dependable  in  handling  the  business 
affairs  for  the  institution.  He  did  far  more.  He  took  away  whatever  of 
cloistered  isolation  characterized  such  institutions  in  those  earlier  days, 
and  made  it  an  intrinsic,  serviceable  part  of  the  community. 

First,  he  worked  with  other  national  leaders  to  strike  the  word 
DUMB  out  of  the  common  epithet  Deaf  and  Dumb.  They  succeeded. 
Seldom  now  do  we  hear  that  expression  applied  to  those  bereft  of  hearing. 
Schools  devoted  to  their  welfare  train  these  handicapped  boys  and  girls 
not  merely  in  sign  language  but  also  with  emphasis  on  lip  reading  and 
speaking  orally. 

Frank’s  constant  aim  for  the  handicapped  boys  and  girls  who  came 
to  be  taught  and  trained  was  to  prepare  them  to  take  their  varied  parts 
in  real  life.  As  a  result  most  of  them,  on  graduation,  went  forth  as  printers. 
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carpenters,  barbers,  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  domestic  helpers,  or  skilled  in 
gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  raising  animals.  Some  of  those  that  were 
blind  became  musicians,  adept  at  tuning  pianos,  and  other  lines  of  work. 
A  goodly  number  became  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  bhnd. 

National  recognition  for  his  outstanding  work  came  through  his 
election  as  President  of  the  American  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,  then  President  of  Executives  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  He  also  was 
made  District  Governor  of  Rotary  International,  and  President  of  the 
Utah  Education  Association. 

Another  impressive  tribute  came  to  Frank  some  years  ago  when  the 
writer  first  met  Helen  Keller.  It  chanced  that  this  gifted  American  lady 
was  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  with  her  great  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
Anna  Sullivan.  I  was  there  also  on  educational  serv’ice.  Miss  Sullivan 
graciously  arranged  the  meeting. 

At  the  introduction.  Miss  Keller  placed  her  fingers  lightly  on  her 
teacher’s  lips  and  throat,  and  Miss  Sullivan  said  distinctly,  “This  is 
Mr.  Driggs.” 

“Mr.  Driggs,  of  Ogden!”  came  the  quick  response. 

When  told  it  was  a  brother  of  that  leader,  Helen  voiced  her  grati' 
tude  for  Frank’s  devoted,  lifting  service  for  those  bereft  of  sight  and 
hearing.  It  was  appreciation  to  cherish  from  one  who  spoke  with  under 
standing  heart. 

On  February  12,  1959,  this  beloved  Brother,  in  his  eighty'eighth 
year,  passed  away.  He  was  buried  in  Ogden,  Utah.  Many  of  his  students 
of  the  old  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  and  other  friends  came  to  pay 
him  honor.  He  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  have  been  lifted 
and  enriched  through  his  devoted  service  and  companionship. 

Other  members  of  the  Driggs  Family  have  also  added  richly  to  this 
service.  Frank’s  wife,  Maude  Short  Driggs,  through  all  the  years  at  the 
Utah  State  School  gave  understanding  helpfulness  and  home  upHft  there. 
Their  Daughter,  Nell  Driggs  Reed,  graduate  of  Smith  College,  Massa' 
chusetts,  is  still  carrying  forward  in  this  special  work  in  the  Los  Angeles 
City  School  system,  as  Coordinator  of  the  Secondary  Classes  for  the  Deaf 
and  Hard  of  Hearing.  She  has  received  recognition  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
Women  of  America.” 

BURTON  WELLS  DRIGGS,  our  younger  brother,  inspired  by 
Frank’s  leadership,  has  also  made  outstanding  contributions  in  various 
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states  and  through  national  organizations  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  blind.  A  more  complete  sketch  of  his  life  and  service  will  appear 
in  the  “Driggs  Who’s  Who.”  Only  high  points  are  given  here. 

While  working  out  his  degree  in  the  University  of  California,  he 
taught  in  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Berekeley.  After 
graduation  from  the  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington,  D.C.,  he  became 
Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Devil’s  Lake,  North 
Dakota,  serving  successfully  in  this  position  for  sixteen  years.  Then  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  Gooding,  Idaho.  In  this  leadership  he  continued  for  nineteen  years, 
when  he  retired  with  honors. 

During  all  this  time.  Burton  took  active  part  in  organizations  for 
those  bereft  of  hearing  and  sight.  For  twelve  years  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf.  He  found  time  the 
while  to  take  active  part  in  civic  affairs,  and  was  an  ardent  Rotarian. 
His  main  hobby  was  saddle  horses  for  his  family,  friends  and  others 
to  enjoy. 

Burton’s  wife,  Nevada  Watson  Driggs,  has  likewise  been  an  inspiring 
Mother  to  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  schools  over  which  her  husband  presided, 
serving  officially  for  a  time  as  Matron  in  them.  Their  daughter,  Sabey 
Driggs  Pingree,  trained  as  a  teacher  of  the  Deaf,  winning  an  MA.  from 
Gallaudet  College,  spent  some  time  before  her  marriage  in  that  service. 

Education  in  various  forms  has  attracted  a  good  many  members  of  the 
Driggs  family.  To  name  a  few  who  have  risen  to  success  in  this  service 
we  have  Alice  Driggs  Brown  and  Maude  Driggs  Christensen,  both  sisters 
of  the  writer,  Bernice  Driggs  White  and  Irene  Driggs  Hicks,  his  cousins, 
all  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Maude  also  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Stake  Academy  at  Juarez,  Mexico  —  and  later  Instructor  in  Speech  and 
Dramatics  in  the  Ricks  College  at  Rexburg,  Idaho.  Another  of  our  family, 
Joseph  B.  Driggs,  brother  of  Bernice  and  Irene,  was  for  years  an  out' 
standing  teacher  and  principal  of  a  high  school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
A  few  years  ago  he  passed  away,  leaving  a  host  of  boys  and  girls  and 
many  teachers  keeping  him  in  treasured  memory. 

May  I  pay  tender  tribute  here  also  to  my  own  beloved  son, 
HOWARD  WAYNE,  who  was  taken  from  us  in  1951,  in  his  fortyminth 
year,  after  years  of  devoted  service  in  Education. 
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While  working  for  his  college  degrees,  Wayne  taught  with  marked 
success  in  high  schools,  West  and  East.  He  won  appointment  also  as  an 
Instructor  in  New  York  University,  and  with  it  new  laurels  as  a  teacher. 
After  his  graduation  with  a  Ph.D.  from  that  University,  he  served  for 
two  years  as  Professor  of  English  in  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Oneonta,  New  York.  Then  followed  a  year  of  like  service  with  the 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo,  Utah. 

In  1943,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Branch  Agricultural  Coh 
lege  in  Cedar  City,  Utah.  This  administrative  position,  a  challenge  to 
his  powers,  brought  crowning  success  to  Wayne.  With  understanding 
devotion,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work.  Citizens  of  the  community,  teachers 
and  students,  rose  to  his  leadership.  He  won  their  confidence  and  affection. 

When  he  was  taken  from  us,  the  college  under  his  direction  had 
practically  doubled  its  attendance  and  a  number  of  new  buildings  had 
been  added.  Further,  the  school  was  lifted  to  a  degree'granting  level. 
In  a  word,  the  foundation  had  been  well  laid  for  the  COLLEGE  OF 
SOUTHERN  UTAH  —  now  going  forward  with  high  promise.  Wayne 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  East  and  West,  whom  he  taught 
and  led.  He  was  a  true  teacher,  and  outstanding  as  a  school  administrator. 

His  Brother,  Harold  Perry,  my  other  son,  also  won  a  Master’s 
Degree  in  Science  Teaching,  and  for  a  time  served  as  an  Assistant  with 
forward  looking  success  in  that  department  in  New  York  University. 
Then  he  turned  to  business  administration,  and  after  winning  a  Master’s 
Degree  in  that  field,  he  won  a  position  with  the  KSL  Broadcasting  System 
of  Salt  La\e  City,  Utah.  This  led  to  another  important  position  with 
the  /.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Company.  Perry’s  center  of  service 
of  this  National  Organization  is  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Don  Driggs  —  son  of  Golden  K.  Driggs  —  is  another  mem' 
ber  of  our  family  who  is  winning  laurels  in  the  field  of  Education.  After 
training  and  service  in  our  aviation  force,  Don  won  his  Doctor’s  Degree 
from  Harvard  University.  Currently  he  is  a  Professor  in  the  State  Uni' 
versity  of  Nevada  at  Reno. 

DON  CARLOS  DRIGGS,  pioneer  founder  of  the  thriving  town  of 
Driggs,  Idaho,  has  left  a  rich  and  varied  story  of  achievement.  He  was 
born  in  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  Nov.  20,  1865.  He  grew  there  through 
healthy  boyhood  to  sturdy  young  manhood.  Clerking  in  his  father’s 
store,  helping  build  a  railroad  in  Colorado,  were  among  his  earlier  activities. 
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Howard  Wayne  Driggs,  left,  Harold  Perry  Driggs,  right, 

AND  THEIR  MOTHER  E\'A 

After  these  manTesting  experiences,  he  was  chosen  as  manager  of  a 
company  organized  by  his  older  brother,  Benjamin  W.  Driggs,  Jr.,  for 
the  development  of  ranch  lands  in  Teton  Basin,  Idaho.  It  was  a  first 
wave  of  settlers  into  this  former  haunt  of  Indians  and  trappers,  just  south¬ 
west  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Ben  had  become  enthusiastic  over 
the  opportunities  of  this  valley  under  the  famed  Teton  Peaks — “Pilot 
Knobs”  the  old  mountain  men  called  them.  “Pierre’s  Hole”  they  had  named 
the  valley  to  the  west  of  the  craggy  mountain  range,  after  Pierre,  a  Rock- 
away  Indian  who  led  trappers  into  it,  and  gathered  a  wealth  of  furs  from 
its  streams  and  meadows.  Only  “Beaver  Dick”  still  fingered  there  with  his 
Indian  wife  and  family.  The  way  was  open  for  settlement  by  ranchers 
and  farmers. 

Don’s  first  venture  there  was  during  1887-88.  He  drove  into  the  valley 
alone,  staked  out  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  built  a  log  shack,  and 
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BENJAMIN  W.  DRIGGS,  JR. 


Benjamin  W.  Driggs,  Jr.,  promoter  of  colonizing  of  Teton  Valley,  where  the 
town  of  Driggs  has  been  developed.  Graduate  of  the  Law  Department,  University  of 
Michigan  —  practiced  law  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  spent  his  closing  years  in  the  Idaho 
Valley  he  loved. 
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stocked  up  with  supplies  and  enough  hay  for  his  horses  to  carry  through 
the  first  winter.  As  one  frontier  wag  put  it,  “Weather  here  is  about 
nine  months  winter  and  three  months  late  in  the  fall.” 

Well,  it  wasn’t  quite  that  bad.  The  spring  was  brief,  and  the  summer 
short,  but  it  really  is  beautiful  there,  when  the  sun  gets  going.  As  in  the 
arctic  region,  plants  just  leap  to  life,  and  wild  animals-antelope,  deer,  elk, 
and  other  creatures  bound  to  meet  what  nature  spreads  before  them.  But 
the  winter  was  tough  and  lonely  for  the  new  settler.  Neighbors,  the  few 
there  were  of  them,  were  friendly  and  helpful.  Indians  kept  away  during 
the  “snowy  moons,”  and  gradually  the  balmier  days  cheered  the  valley. 
Then  Don  went  back  to  his  old  home  town  and  brought  back  with  him 
May  Robison,  a  leading  Utah  teacher,  as  his  bride.  He  had  by  this  time, 
built  a  two^room  log  house  with  a  dirt  roof,  the  spaces  between  the  logs 
“chinked”  with  mortar.  It  was  roughdooking  but  cosy. 

May  brought  to  this  pioneer  cabin — first  in  what  soon  became  Driggs, 
Idaho — the  courage  and  devotion  that  makes  of  any  house  a  home.  Lewis 
Robison,  her  father,  was  one  of  the  stalwart  frontiersmen  who  won  and 
held  the  West.  She  lived  up  to  this  richheritage.  Through  the  thirty  years 
they  lived  in  the  historic  valley,  eight  children,  five  boys  and  three  girls, 
came  to  bless  their  home.  Louis  Lynne  Driggs,  efficient  and  devoted 
President  of  the  Driggs  Family  Association,  is  the  eldest  of  their  sons. 

Don,  father  of  the  growing  family,  gave  inspiring  leadership  to  the 
home-building  settlers  who  came  into  Teton  Basin.  With  square  dealing 
he  won  the  confidence  of  old  timers  and  newcomers.  An  incident,  told 
by  his  daughter,  Vida  Driggs  Brinton,  exemplifies  this  trust.  One  of  the 
unmarried  ranchers  came  to  Don  with  an  unusual  request.  He  had  grown 
lonely,  it  seems,  and  had  answered  an  advertisement  of  a  marriage  bureau. 
A  prospective  wife  was  on  the  way.  When  the  rancher  got  to  thinking, 
he  wasn’t  sure  he’d  be  satisfied  with  the  woman,  so  he  straightway  made 
a  deed  of  his  ranch  to  Don,  asking  that  he  keep  it,  until  he  was  sure  whether 
he  was  getting  the  right  kind  of  wife. 

“But  you  must  have  a  written  agreement  from  me,”  said  Don,  “to 
protect  yourself.” 

“Naw,  I  don’t  need  anything,”  was  the  response.  “I  can  trust  you.” 
And  he  persisted  in  this  arrangement,  until  the  deed  was  taken.  Well, 
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DRIGGS,  IDAHO  IN  PICTURES  —  LONG  AGO  AND  NOW 

Our  name  DRIGGS  has  been  given  to  a  river  in  Northern  Michigan,  to  an 
important  avenue  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  to  three  towns  in  our  United  States. 
The  river  and  avenue  still  bear  the  name.  Driggs,  Michigan,  probably  in  the  lumber 
region,  has  seemingly  disappeared.  So  has  Driggs,  Ar\ansas.  At  least  we  cannot  find 
these  places  on  detailed  maps  of  those  states  today.  DRIGGS,  IDAHO,  in  old 
Pierre’s  Hole  —  or  Teton  Basin  —  southwest  of  Yellowstone  Park,  is  still  alive  and 
growing,  as  the  pictures  presented  here  prove: 


FIRST  HOUSE  IN  DRIGGS  PIERRE’S  HOLE  HISTORICAL  MARKER 

(Birthplace  of  L.  Lynne  Driggs) 


OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE  OF  DRIGGS,  IDAHO 
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Clearing  snow  from  streets  in  Driggs,  Idaho.  Lone  Buffalo,  on  a  railroad  track,  “snapped” 
It  falls  heavily  at  times.  in  1958  a  few  miles  from  Driggs  —  prob¬ 

ably  a  wanderer  from  Yellowstone  Park. 
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CLEON,  son  of  Byron  Driggs,  caught  this  This  “bobcat”  was  trapped  in  1958  by  a 

28-pound  trout  through  the  ice  near  Driggs,  rancher  near  Driggs,  Idaho. 

Idaho,  in  1958. 


Driggs,  Idaho,  of  today  is  just  a 
typical  American  town  —  with  a 
touch  of  the  frontier  —  and  fine 
hbertydoving  folk  in  it.  Grand 
places  in  and  around  it  for  folk  who 
hke  restful  vacationing. 


In  earlier  days,  “Uncle  Howard”  used  to  land 
good-sized  trout  from  the  “white  waters”  near 
Driggs  —  but  never  such  “whoppers”  as  Cleon 
caught.  The  gamey  fish  are  still  there,  but 
harder  to  catch  —  too  many  fishermen. 
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TETON  PEAKS  —  from  Jenny's  Lake,  Wyoming,  near  Driggs 


FIRST  PASSENGER  TRAIN  ARRIVING  IN  DRIGGS  IN  1912 
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it  happened  fortunately  that  the  woman  who  came  was  a  really  good 
companion;  so  the  rancher  was  given  back  the  deed  and  tore  it  up.  The 
newlyweds  lived  happily  ever  afterwards. 

Don  C.  Driggs  was  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  practical  leader.  He  and 
his  wife  organized  a  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School.  He  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Driggs  ward,  and  later  the  president  of  the  Teton  Stake  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  Church.  With  others  he  organized  a  Supply  Store,  and 
later  a  bank.  When  Teton  County  was  organized  by  Idaho,  Don  was 
elected  the  first  State  Senator  to  represent  the  county. 

With  the  help  of  his  fine  family,  he  was  prospering  along  every  hne. 
Tlien  suddenly,  there  was  a  change  in  their  affairs.  Word  came  that  in 
sunny  Arizona  folk  were  making  fortunes  in  raising  high-quahty  cotton 
and  selling  it  for  $1.00  per  pound.  Don  and  his  family  listened  and  were 
lured  into  seUing  all  their  holdings— -ranch,  store,  bank,  etc. — in  scenic 
but  short-summered  Teton  Basin — and  away  they  went  to  invest  all 
they  had,  with  what  they  could  borrow,  in  this  new  venture.  That  was 
in  the  “boom  days”  before  1929.  Things  looked  rosy  and  were  for  a 
brief  time. 

Then  the  financial  crash!  Cotton  dropped  from  $1.00  to  30c  per 
pound,  and  down  went  everything  else  into  the  “depression”  slump.  Don 
and  his  family,  with  thousands  of  others,  were  back  to  beginings.  Yet 
with  true  Driggs-Robison  pluck,  they  were  soon  on  their  feet,  and  winning 
a  remarkable  “comeback.”  Before  Don  passed  away  in  September  1933,  he 
and  May  with  their  loyal  sons  and  daughters,  were  working  together  in 
a  new  and  thriving  business,  called  The  Western  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  They  were  growing  up  with  Arizona— -centering  their  services 
in  Phoenix,  its  capital,  nearby  Mesa,  and  other  parts  of  the  rich  region 
of  sunshine. 

Their  wonderful  father  and  mother  have  passed  away,  but  they  live 
on  in  the  children  and  children’s  children.  These  loyal  Driggs  folk  are 
carrying  forward  in  varied  lines  of  industrial,  financial,  educational,  and 
spiritual  leadership,  not  only  in  Arizona  but  also  in  other  states. 
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SONS  OF  DON  AND  MAY  DRIGGS 

Left  to  right;  Golden,  Douglas,  Junius,  Elwood,  Lynne 
Western  Savings  and  Loan  Association  (Park  Central  Branch,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

J^ote:  Golden  Driggs,  a  prominent  officer  in  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Other  four  active  with  Western  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
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Alfred  Waldo  Driggs 

organist  and  piano  teacher  of  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  mentioned  on  Page 
104. 


Vida  Driggs  Brinton 

Vida  Driggs  Brinton,  daughter  of 
Don  Carlos  and  May  Robison  Driggs. 
Born  in  Driggs,  Idaho,  Octber  24, 
1893. 

Graduate  of  Ricks  Academy,  Rex- 
burg,  Idaho,  Class  of  1911.  Out¬ 
standing  leader  in  work  for  children. 
Many  years  as  Primary  President  of 
L.D.S.  Organization  for  training  of 
children.  Also  served  several  years 
as  President  of  L.D.S.  Women’s  Re¬ 
lief  Society.  Has  served  20  years  as 
L.D.S.  Temple  worker.  Member  of 
Tuberculosis  Association,  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Mother  of  six  living  children;  has 
29  grandchildren.  Has  won  the  love 
and  respect  of  a  host  of  relatives 
and  friends. 
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DR.  MARSHAL  FLETCHER  DRIGGS,  M.D.—  F.A.C.P,  has  been 
practising  internal  medicine,  with  special  interest  in  gastraoenerology,  in 
Enclewood,  New  Jersey,  since  December  1945, 

Bom  April  14,  1910,  in 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  son  of  Ed' 
mund  Fletcher  and  Kathryn  Eddy 
Driggs,  Marshall  and  his  older  sis' 
ter  Charlotte,  grew  up  in  their 
historic  home  town.  After  grade 
school  days,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  “Poly  Prep”  Country  Day 
School  in  Brooklyn  in  1927.  Then 
he  attended  Yale  University  and 
in  1931  obtained  his  Ph.B. 

Marshall,  while  at  Yale,  took 
leading  part  in  Music  Activities. 
As  has  been  told,  he  was  with 
Roger  Driggs,  of  Hartford,  Conn' 
ecticut,  in  a  musical  trio.  He  was 
also  leader  of  the  class  Glee  Club 
in  1928,  being  a  member  of  the 
first  European  Trip  of  the  College 
Glee  Club  in  that  year. 

After  his  medical  education 
at  Cornell  Medical  College,  New 
York,  Marshall  served  an  internship  and  residency  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospi' 
tal.  New  York.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  he  was  awarded  the  Brooks 
Fellowship  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  for  study  abroad  in 
1938.  An  intensive  year  was  spent  in  Berlin,  Germany,  at  the  Vircho 
Institute  in  pathology.  This  was  followed  by  a  tour  of  Europe  just  prior 
to  World  War  II  with  commencement  of  practice  in  New  York  in  1939. 

In  1940  Marshall  married  Louise  Zimmer  of  Reno,  Nevada.  Three 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy — Carol,  Nancy  and  David,  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Then  after  four  years  of  service  by  Marshall  in  the 
Air  Transport  Command,  Marshall  and  Louise  with  their  children  moved 
to  Englewool,  New  Jersey  where  they  now  happily  reside. 

Music  still  is  a  delightful  pastime  for  all  the  family.  Louise  is  an 
excellent  violinist.  Carol  is  planning  a  vocal  career.  Nancy  and  David 
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are  still  in  high  school.  Marshall  and  Louise  radiate  happiness  and  har^' 
mony  with  playing  enthusiastically  violin  and  cello.  They  have  a  summer 
place  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

DR.  GUY  KENNETH  DRIGGS,  M.D.  is  another  member  of 
our  family  who  is  excelling  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  He  is  devoting  much  of  his  skill  to  Orthopedic  Surgery,  with  special 


attenion  to  crippled  children. 


Dr.  Guy  Kenneth  Dmggs 


Texas  and  the  same  field  of  work  at 
years  until  1952.  Another  year  of 
Scottish  Rite  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Guy  has  won  these  distinctive 


Guy  was  born  Sept.  18,  1921 
in  Driggs,  Idaho — son  of  L.  Lynne 
and  Margaret  Smith  Driggs.  After 
a  vibrant  childhood  and  boyhood 
in  that  town,  and  Teton  Valley,  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  into  sun^ 
ny  Arizona.  In  1939  he  was  grad' 
uated  from  the  Phoenix  Union 
High  School.  From  then  until 
1942  he  attended  the  University 
of  Arizona  in  Tuscon. 

His  decision  to  follow  a  medi' 
cal  career,  took  him  to  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Maryland.  In  1946,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Medicine  there  with  an  M.D.  and 
had  his  internsliip  in  the  Univers' 
ity  Hospital  at  Baltimore,  Mary' 
land  —  1949'50. 

Resident  General  Surgery  at 
the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Dallas, 
the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Dallas,  filled  the 
Resident  Orthopedic  Surgery  at  the 
Children  in  Dallas.  Texas,  followed, 
honors: 


Certified  Diplomat  of  American  Board  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  — 
1956. 


Fellow  of  American  Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons  1958. 

On  February  12,  1944,  he  and  Maxine  Daugherty,  a  charming  girl, 
of  Dallas,  Texas  were  married.  Their  delightful  home  in  Dallas,  is  vibrant 
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with  the  happiness  of  three  fine  Driggs  children  —  Guy  K.  Jr.,  Darryl  A. 
and  Dennis  —  all  bright  and  talented  boys.  It  is  a  joy  to  feel  their  radiant 
spirit. 

These  two  members  of  our  Family  who  are  succeeding  in  the  Medical 
field  in  distinctive  ways  East  and  West  —  Marshall  and  Guy  —  may  be 
only  typical  of  others  who  are  likewise  adding  lustre  to  our  Driggs  name 
in  a  great  field  of  service. 

A  FORWARD  LOOK  ROUNDUP 

This  BOOK  ONE  of  the  Driggs  History  —  intended  to  portray 
briefly  our  BEGINNINGS  IN  AMERICA  —  does  just  that.  It  has 
OPENED,  NOT  CLOSED,  OUR  FAMILY  STORY.  That  never  will 
be  ended.  There  are  many,  many  more  members  of  our  expanding  group 
who  have  made  and  are  making  notable  contributions  to  American  Life. 
Here  are  just  a  few  further  glimpses  of  some  of  them.  We  want  to  know 
more  of  these  and  others,  who  have  added  lustre  to  our  name.  Help  find 
them. 

George  Talbot  Driggs — 1846T898  —  Outstanding  lawyer.  Both 
parents  died  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  Sent  to  Fairlee,  Vermont  to 
live  with  his  brother  Benjamin.  Farm  boy  until  thirteen.  Newsboy  in 
Boston;  Clerk  in  Village  Store  until  1865,  when  a  friend  got  him  a  position 
in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  D.C.  Graduate  of  Colum' 
bia  Law  School  in  1867.  Asst  Counsel  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  until 
1881. 

Dr.  John  Beach  Driggs — M.D.,  1853  —  Graduate  of  College  City 
of  New  York,  1880.  Episcopal  Missionary  to  Point  Hope,  Alaska  from 
1890  to  1910  —  Author  of  book,  “Short  Sketches  from  Oldest  America,” 
Published  by  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Co.  Philadelphia. 

Clarence  Eugene  Driggs — 1873  —  Soldier  Spanish  American  War — 
Cuba  and  Phillipines  —  Guard,  Bureau  of  Prisons  Manilla,  P.I.  Super 
intendent  of  Packing  Bureau  Supply  P.I. 

Harry  Austin  Driggs — 1872  —  Business  man.  On  Survey  Party  for 
Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Co.  Purchased  2100  acres  of  Coal  Land 
and  organized  the  Anglo-Canadian  Coal  Co.  President  of  Montana  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.  of  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Theodore  Ives  Driggs — 1829-1893  —  Business  Man.  Waterbury, 
Conn.  Graduate  Trinity  College  1848.  Bookkeeper.  Secretary  and  finally 
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President  of  America  Pin  Company.  Head  of  Driggs  and  Smith  Music 
Store.  Organist  of  St.  Johns  of  Waterbury  29  years. 

Anson  Milo  Driggs — 182 14908  —  Portland,  New  York.  Cattle 
Buyer  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  York.  Drove  herds  to  Buffalo,  New  York 
before  there  were  railroads. 

Erastus  Sherman  Driggs — 18214851  —  Inventor,  Gas  Engineer.  In¬ 
vented  Payn’s  water  gas  and  carried  it  into  his  father’s  house.  Lighted 
room.  It  was  a  success  and  was  piped  into  many  stores  and  buildings 
New  York  City. 

James  Richmond  Driggs — 1874  —  Commander  in  U.S.  Navy.  Went 
to  sea  in  Merchant  Marine  service.  Graduate  of  New  York  Nautical 
School.  First  graduate  to  become  Superintendent  of  that  school.  Took 
the  school  to  Europe  and  the  school  ship  under  his  command. 

Martha  Stattira  Driggs — 1827-1907  —  Second  Husband,  Samuel 
Ryan,  newspaper  publisher  for  over  60  years.  In  1852  he  moved  to 
Appletown,  Wisconsin,  a  village  three  years  old,  and  started  “The 
Crescent.”  At  first  issue,  of  paper,  had  to  lock  the  doors  to  keep  public 


DRIGGS  REUNION  GROUP  AT  HOME  OF  DOUGLAS  AND  EFFIE  DRIGGS 

in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  1954. 
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SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  REUNION  —  1955 


Six  King  Sisters  —  Singing  a  Driggs  Family  Song 


Leonora, 
Howard, 
Alice, 
King, 
Geneva 
(Ben  Driggs' 
Children, 
at  Reunion) 


Golden 

and 

Bernice 

have 

earnest 

talk. 
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out.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  printing  press.  Their  curiosity  prac" 
tically  stopped  the  work  at  the  time. 

Truman  Driggs,  1832  —  Farmer,  Living  at  Driggs,  Arkansas  in  1911. 
postmaster  there  at  one  time.  We  want  to  know  more  of  this  town  of  our 
name. 

George  Washington  Driggs- — 1832T890  —  Newspaper  correspoiv 
dent.  Served  in  Union  Army,  Sergeant  Major.  Asst.  Secy,  of  State  for 
Florida  1869.  Major  and  Asst.  Adjutant  General  Florida  State  Militia. 
U.  S.  Consul  Turcks  Island,  West  Indies  1871  and  at  Paramaribo,  South 
America,  1878. 

Our  DRIGGS  WHO’S  WHO  —  to  come  will  lengthen  this  list  we 
trust  with  hundreds  more  who  have  made  and  are  making  our  name  known 
for  good  far  and  wide.  That  is  the  look  ahead  for  others  of  our  family. 

No  book,  of  course,  can  tell  all  the  interesting  stories  enacted  by 
members  of  our  family  ■—  past,  present  and  to  come.  This,  however,  is 
possible:  EACH  BRANCH  OF  THE  DRIGGS  TRIBE  --  one  or  more 
of  its  groups  —  CAN  AND  SHOULD  KEEP  ITS  GENEALOGICAL 
RECORD  STRAIGHT. 

“UNCLE  HOWARD”  has  filled  his  promise  to  bring  through  the 
INTRODUCTORY  BOOK.  It  has  been  exacting,  yet  rewarding  work. 
The  result  is  not  perfect  nor  complete.  Our  trust  is  that  it  will  find  a 
welcome  from  those  who  bear  our  name,  and  perhaps  from  close  friends. 
It  carries  gratitude  to  those  of  yesteryears  who  have  given  themselves  to 
the  arduous  task  of  assembling  priceless  materials  that  are  woven  into  its 
pages.  Their  help  is  invaluable  not  alone  in  making  this  first  book  possible, 
but  for  the  promoting  of  other  books  that  must  and  will  come.  Like  devotion 
from  members  of  our  expanding  family,  now  carrying  on  with  true  Driggs 
spirit  over  America  and  the  world,  will  achieve  these  hoped  for  books. 

To  portray  truthfully,  fairly,  concretely  that  spirit  has  been  the 
central  effort  of  the  author.  Driggs  character  is  revealed  clearly,  impress^ 
ively  in  the  lives  of  those  who  bequeathed  to  us  our  American  name,  who 
fought  to  win  our  freedom.  It  vibrates  in  the  loyalty  and  stamina  of  our 
pioneers  to  the  first  Northwest  Territory,  and  in  those  who  helped  to  carry 
our  American  civilization  across  plains  and  mountains  to  the  farther  West. 
It  still  is  radiant  in  those  who  are  playing  helpful  roles  in  preserving,  pro¬ 
tecting  and  promoting  our  American  way  of  life. 

On  the  whole  the  multiplied  Driggs  folk  are  good,  honest,  likable 
kinfolk.  Oh,  we  have  our  faults  and  foibles,  enough  to  keep  us  human; 
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yet  our  virtues  outshine  these.  There  is  a  radiant,  wholesome  cooperative 
nature  in  everyone  of  our  Driggs  tribe  by  blood  or  marriage  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  West  and  East.  We  have  a  priceless  heritage.  Inspire 
ation  and  strength  will  come  as  we  all  do  our  part  towards  preserving 
it  and  passing  it  on  richer  and  brighter  to  all,  old  or  young  who  bear  the 
name  DRIGGS. 

OUR  FORBEARS  HELPED  TO  PLACE  THE  FIRST  STARS 
IN  OUR  FLAG,  AND  TO  ADD  OTHERS  TO  THAT  BANNER. 
OUR  PART  AS  LOYAL  AMERICANS  IS  TO  KEEP  ALL  THESE 
FIFTY  STARS  SHINING  IN  OLD  GLORY. 

Affectionately, 

HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 
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PAGES  FOR  PERSONAL  TREASURES 

Blank  pages  that  follow  are  left  to  be  filled  by  each  member  of  the 
family  as  he  or  she  may  desire  to  keep  this  precious  individual  book  closely 
connected  with  the  Driggs  Family  Story. 

President  Lynne  Driggs  recommends: 

Make  your  choice  selection  of  treasured  pictures. 

Record  high  points  of  Driggs’  stories  you  would  remember. 

Preserve  choice  sayings  of  Driggs’  children  and  older  folk. 

Reserve  about  three  pages  for  ever-growing  family  data. 

As  an  example:  Since  these  last  pages  were  begun,  Benjamin  Driggs 
Pingree  has  been  born  to  David  and  Sabey  Driggs  Pingree,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  The  babe  is  a  grandson  of  Burton  and  Nevada  Driggs,  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  physician  in  attendance,  Dr.  John  Z.  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of 
Dr.  John  Brown  and  Alice  Driggs  Brown  —  all  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  pages  that  follow  from  “Uncle  Howard’’  were  presented  on 
request  of  Driggs  folk  East  and  West.  They  may  offer  some  ideas  for  others. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  OWN  PART  OF  THE  EVER  GROWING 

RECORD. 
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Howard  R.  and  Ev'A  Frampton  Driggs,  just  after  their  wedding,  September  8,  1897. 


Both  were  born  in  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah  and  taught  in  public 
schools  there.  After  graduation  from  the  University  of  Utah’s 
School  of  Education,  Howard  became  head  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newly-organized  Branch  Normal  School  in  Cedar  City, 
Utah.  Eva  and  he  were  married  and  for  six  years  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  educational  and  community  service  in  that  growing  frontier 
town, 

A  year  at  Chicago  University  prepared  Howard  for  a  higher 
position  in  the  University  of  Utah.  With  Wayne,  their  first  son, 
they  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Perry,  the  second  son  was 
born. 

Granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  study  English  teaching  in  the 
United  States,  Howard  moved  the  family  to  the  City  of  New  York. 
In  1923  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  English  Education  at  New 
York  University.  Upon  retirement  in  1942,  the  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  was  named  professor  Emeritus. 

Years  for  the  family  were  richly  filled.  During  girlhood  Eva 
studied  voice  with  her  father  and  became  a  promising  soprano. 
Friendship  with  Margaret  Romaine  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
brought  joy  and  enrichment.  Eva  was  president  of  the  LDS  Relief 
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Society  and  of  Clio,  a  women's  club.  Through  Howard's  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  university,  Eva  became  a  member  of  the  NYU  Faculty 
Women's  Club. 

On  September  12,  1947,  four  days  after  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  Eva  passed  away  and  was  buried  in  Pleasant  Grove. 


H.  Perry  Driggs  and  his  wife  Clar.\  Creer  Driggs  with  their  sons, 
Paul  Creer  Driggs  and  H.  Perry  Driggs,  Jr. 
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on  the  campus  of  the  Branch  Agricultural  College,  Cedar  City,  shortly  before  Dr. 
Driggs,  director,  passed  away  in  July,  1951.  Ralph  sits  with  Beth,  while  Susan  is  on 
her  father’s  lap.  Standing,  from  left  to  right:  Frank,  Arthur  and  Howard,  Jr. 
The  name  of  the  school  has  since  been  changed  to  the  College  of  Southern  Utah. 
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Margaret  Driggs 
(Mrs.  Howard  R.  Driggs) 


John  Chilton  Quarrier,  II 
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Howard  and  Margaret  Driggs  were  married  September  26, 
1948  in  the  chapel  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  in  Lawrence.  To¬ 
gether  they  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  in  field  work  for  the 
American  Pioneer  Trails  Association,  of  which  Howard  is  National 
President.  They  have  produced  educational  film  strips,  books  on 
western  American  history,  lectured,  and  assembled  collections  of 
Americana  for  libraries. 

Margaret,  a  specialist  in  public  relations,  has  been  an  officer 
in  several  national  educational  and  historical  organizations.  She  is 
associated  with  the  Hofstra  College  and  New  York  University 
Faculty  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

When  Margaret  and  the  children  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1948,  John  was  14  years  old,  Philip,  12;  and  Camille,  6. 
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